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The Report of the Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine 


Implications for Physical Education 


By 


F. A. HELLEBRANDT 


Baruch Center of Physical Medicine 
Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


and subsidized a survey of the current status of 

physical medicine in the United States. The group 
to whom this responsibility was delegated came to be 
known as the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine. 
With the assistance of numerous subcommittees and 
expert consultants it made an assay of the field, follow- 
ing four broad avenues of approach dealing respectively 
with educational opportunities, clinical facilities and 
practices, research, and the responsibilities of modern 
medicine in the functional restoration of the disabled. 
In April of 1944 an epitome of the exhaustive delibera- 
tions of the various subcommittees was published. This 
was followed in December of 1944 by a summary of the 
rapidly expanding concepts of convalescent training 
and rehabilitation. These latter movements had re- 
ceived an impetus from the critical manpower shortages 
of the war and at this time were beginning to crystallize 
into trends of lasting value, dependent on physical 
medicine for their future development. 

‘The Baruch Committee Report indicated that the 
most urgent need of physical medicine was conceded 
widely to be the initiation of a systematic program of 
basic and clinical research designed to place the ration- 
ale of empirical practices on a sound basis of accurately 
observed phenomena. Not only is it imperative that 
those recommending the use of physical agents in the 
treatment of the sick become the archivists of essential 
physiological data, but it is equally important that the 
fundamental mechanisms controlling the results thus 
achieved be thoroughly understood. Whén these are 
known, and when the physical agents prescribed are 
available in precisely graded dosage, physical medicine 
will have taken a long stride in the direction of scientific 
practice. Thus basic research should be assigned first 
place in any program established to advance physical 
mediciné, asthe Baruch Committee concluded, and 
provisions should be made to supply the facilities and 
personnel whereby fundamental advances in human 
knowledge may be promptly applied to the alleviation 
of the disabilities resulting from injury or disease. 

The single most important obstacle to the immediate 
expansion of the clinical use of physical medicine, ap- 
peared to stem from the shortage of medical practition- 


: October of 1943 Bernard M. Baruch inaugurated 
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ers sufficiently trained in its special techniques to be- 
come teachers. This was found to be a pre-eminent 
need, second only in importance to the necessity of es- 
tablishing an integrated basic and clinical research pro- 
gram. The two are obviously inseparably linked, for 
teaching without research is sterile, and research in- 
capable of affecting the quality of theory and practice, 
denies to any field the kind of leaven known to be one 
of the essentials for growth. 


itself with ways and means of promoting teaching 
and research in physical medicine. The remainder deals 
with the importance of intelligent publicity and with 
problems peculiar té& four technical subdivisions of 
physical medicine, that is, to rehabilitation, health re- 
sorts, occupational therapy, and body mechanics. It so 
happens that three of these satellite fields are closely al- 
lied to certain aspects of physical education. Indeed, 
the teacher of corrective gymnastics has contributed 
more to the literature on body mechanics than the 
physician, and has devised most of the objective tests 
of posture. Much of the training in correct body me- 
chanics of the preventive type, has come from the 
schools. Furthermore, the modern physical educator, 
specializing in recreational activities, has the oppor- 
tunity of developing a limited number of craft skills 
and has extensive training in the organization and ad- 
ministration of diversional programs differing little 
from those planned and executed by the occupational 
therapist. 

The British were quick to recognize the value of the 
physical training expert in the remedial exercise pro- 
gram of the fracture clinic, and men with a professional 
background in physical education are contributing much 
to the reconditioning scheme of our own military hos- 
pitals. Never before in the history of medicine has there 
been so much interest in ways and means of expediting 
the restoration of functional activity and the prevention 
of deterioration from disuse. The whole man is being 
kept fit by generalized exercise, while the injured part 
receives rest or individual attention. 

The profession of physical therapy has always drawn 
its major force from the ranks of physical education. 


Mo of the Baruch Committee Report concerns 
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The recipient of modern training in this source field 
comes to physical therapy with a basic training in bi- 
ology, physics, general chemistry, physiological. chem- 
istry, anatomy, normal kinesiology, physiology, physi- 
ology of exercise, therapeutic exercise, and physical 
examination. He is familiar with the techniques of or- 
ganizing and administering group and individual activ- 
ities of many types, both diversional and corrective. 
Normal psychology is usually included in the curric- 
ulum. Some students receive in addition, courses in 
abnormal psychology, experimental psychology, and the 
psychology of motor learning. The physical educator 
is above all else a teacher, trained in the techniques of 
teaching, which is in itself a profession. Within recent 
years, many undergraduate students have also been ex- 
posed to elementary courses in tests and measurements 
and are familiar with the fundamentals of statistical 
methodology and experimental procedure. Indeed, the 
current experimental literature in the field of physical 
education can no longer be read and understood with- 
out a lively appreciation of the principles of the scien- 
tific method as they apply to the solution of problems 
concerned with the motor behavior of living individuals. 


Almost from the origin of physical therapy as a field 
of technical specialization, physical education has been 
accepted as the preferential pre-professional training. 
Since the onset of the war, even the physical educator 
without specialized training in physical therapy has 
been assigned an important segment of the recondition- 
ing of the patient suffering from disability due to in- 
jury or disease. If these trends in thought and practice 
are placed as it were on one side of a ledger and ex- 
amined in terms of the Baruch Committee’s citation of 
physical medicine’s most urgent needs, the balancing of 
the ledger creates a fertile field for speculation. 


TWELVE-year experience with undergraduate 

students of physical education at the University of 
Wisconsin, demonstrated them to be capable of partici- 
pation in applied physiological research, when given 
suitable guidance. They made competent assistants, able 
to give meticulous attention to the demanding details of 
experimental procedure. When well endowed they not 
only exhibited intellectual curiosity but possessed suf- 
ficient training in the basic sciences to read with critique 
and to observe accurately. The two-score studies of an 
experimental nature coming from the exercise labor- 
atory at the University of Wisconsin during those years 
could not have been performed without the technical 
assistance of such students. This experience suggests 
that the physical therapist with a background in phys- 
ical education is a member of a pool of potentially use- 
ful personnel, competent to participate in clinical re- 
search, Whether they are utilized in this way or not is 
largely a question of hospital staffing and departmental 
organization. Physical therapists are and must be 
primarily concerned with the execution of orders is- 
sued by the physician, but they should not be denied 
the privilege of contributing their specialized knowl- 
edge to the management of the patient on a footing of 
frank, intelligent, cooperative discussion. This is no- 
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where more evident than in the detailed analysis of ¢ 
abilities in movement or locomotion and in the his 
specialized techniques of muscle training. Hand in jay 
with the growth of physical medicine as a speq 
there will doubtless come a new appreciation of hy 
much the physical therapist can contribute to ij 
branch of medical practice, and this in turn, may |p 
expected to open new channels of activity to techniaj 
assistants, broadening the scope of the future especia) 
in the realm of continued _ intellectual developme, 
Many problems requiring study fall into spheres , 
activity for which the physical therapist with a physigl 
education background has a natural aptitude coup) 
with specialized training. 


burden of preparing physical therapists for the fi 
figured prominently in the Report of the Baruch Coq 
mittee. The physical therapist with a background gf stan 
physical education is- again uniquely fitted for actiyiyg mad 
in this area. The critical shortage of physical therapish— gra¢ 
the acceleration of the training program, and the yeng deg! 
large increase in the number of students simultaneou} T 
undergoing preparation has led to changes in the tec-® com 
niques of teaching the physical therapist. The apprenf tive 
tice method, with many points in its favor, has of hea 
necessity been superseded by alternative devices mon offi 
amenable to the acceleration of learning and to the a met 
commodation of large classes. In most training schoo Sta 
students must be taught by the same physical therapisy§ nat 
who are concurrently responsible for the treatment df of 
the sick, and this must be done without jeopardy to thi wit 
welfare of the patient. 194 


/ 


The need of teachers, qualified to carry the hey P. 


The physical education student, certifying for de 
mentary or secondary school employment, receives cong we 
siderable training in the techniques of teaching. He i mi: 
taught how to plan lessons progressively and how ty 
test achievement. He knows something about the prit 
ciples of curriculum construction. Before graduation kt 
goes through a supervised practice-teaching experienc 
Thus the physical therapist with a physical educatimg§ — 
background possesses a store of knowledge and expemg “4 
ence which the alert, imaginative, and industrious coli ing 
apply to the training of students in the field of physicilg '@ 
therapy. Whether or not this is done is again largelyag 8" 
matter of the way in which training school staffs ay th 
organized. The pressing responsibilities of the ciisicg th 
have too often left too little time for study. Nor hat leg 
equipment.and space been provided for the effectit A 
laboratory practice of technical procedures. The’ Amerg SY 
ican Physiotherapy Association is alive to these nec 
and has already initiated steps of signal important el 
pointing toward the establishment of technician-trainitg 
on a level more nearly matching that of establishej m: 
practices in vocational fields like physical educatiomg re 
professional nursing, and home economics. Here theng él 
is a second professional outlet for the physical therapisig fo 
with a physical education background. The signs of tf h¢ 
times indicate that the physical therapist in a training 1c 
center may fall heir to hitherto unrecognized opportutg % 
ities of more than ordinary challenge, since student 

(Continued on Page 419) 
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Requirements for the Master's 
Degree in Physical Education 


JACK E. HEWITT 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


physical education in 56 higher institutions of 
the United States show a considerable degree of 
standardization. This conclusion is based on a survey 
made in 1942-1943 of those institutions offering a 
graduate major in physical education for the master’s 


degree.** 

The requirements in these higher institutions were 
compiled from catalogues and verified by the respec- 
tive schools. In addition, a questionnaire was sent to 
heads of departments of physical education or to the 
official representative for graduate work for supple- 
mentary information not obtainable from catalogues. 
Standards recommended for the master’s degree by 
national associations, accrediting agencies, and boards 
of education were tabulated and comparisons made 
with the institutions’ requirements as they existed in 


1942-1943. 


All pertinent aspects of the master’s degree program 
were considered under two major categories, i.e., ad- 
mission requirements and degree requirements. 


PQ pial eracatin for the master’s degree in 


Undergraduate Requirements for Admission 
to Graduate Standing 


Undergraduate Major.—-Outside agencies and asso- 
ciations are definite in their recommendations concern- 
ing entrance requirements for graduate work. They 
recommend that the candidate hold the bachelor’s de- 
gree from an institution which is accredited by one of 
the Regional Associations,? or from an institution on 
the approved list of the Association of Teachers Col- 
leges,? or of the Association of American Universities.* 
A few of the state universities, which accredit the in- 
stitutions in their respective states, recommend that the 
candidate entering the graduate school hold the bach- 
elor’s degree from an accepted institution.5 


Forty-five of the 56 institutions offering the graduate 
major in physical education for the master’s degree 
report that they require the candidate to hold the bach- 
elor’s degree from an approved or accepted institution 
for admission to graduate standing. Three institutions, 
however, admit students with a strong minor in phys- 
ical education, and two of them accept students with 
only fifteen semester-hours in education. In the latter 


ee 
This is an abstract of one chapter of the doctoral disserta- 
tion mentioned in reference No. 1 in the bibliography. 
Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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case, physical education is a part of the Education De- 
partment. 


Approvals’ Required for Admission to Graduate 
Standing. —Of the 54 institutions answering this ques- 
tion, 38 require approval by the Graduate School and 
also by the Department of Physical Education. Six- 
teen institutions require the approval of the Educa- 
tion Department or an institutional unit combined with 
the School of Education. The general practice in 
Graduate Schools of Physical Education is to require 
approval by both the department and by the Gradu- 
ate School. 

Hours of Credit Required in the Undergraduate 
Major.—In 43 schools studied, semester hours of credit 
required in the undergraduate major in physical edu- 
cation range from 9-1/3 to 57 hours. The mode is 30 
semester hours of credit. 


Scholastic Requirements for Admission to Graduate 
Standing.—Thirteen schools indicate that they hold to 
a scholastic average of “C” in undergraduate work, 13, 
a “C” plus, while a like number require the candidate 
to have a “B” average. 

Skill Competence for Admission to Graduate Stand- 
ing.—Thirty-six schools report that they do not require 
any skill competence as an admission requirement. 
Fourteen, on the other hand, do require some. These 
schools list competence in skills for individual sports 
such as aquatics, gymnastics, rhythmics; team sports 
such as baseball, basketball, hockey, football, and in a 
few instances recreational activities. Six of the latter 
institutions determine this ability by merely checking 
the list of courses previously taken. Seven of the 
schools, however, give an entrance examination to de- 
termine skill competence by observing the candidate 
play the game. 

Personality Qualities Required for Admission to 
Graduate Standing.—Twenty-seven institutions indi- 
cate that they make some check on their candidates’ 
personal qualities before allowing admission. Some of 
the qualities listed are leadership, professional attitude, 
intelligence, character, health, voice, pleasing appear- 
ance, enthusiasm, social and religious ideals, interest, 
dignity, emotional control, moral character, and co- 
operation. 


Teaching Experience as a Requirement for Admission. 
—Twenty-two of the institutions do not consider teach- 
ing experience as necessary for admission to graduate 


























standing. Five, on the other hand, do require the can- 
didate to have some previous teaching experience. 
Regulations Regarding the Clearance of Undergrad- 
uate Deficiencies Eighteen of the institutions indicate 
that they permit the candidate to make up undérgrad- 
uate deficiencies while taking graduate work. Eleven 
require the deficiency to be made up before admission, 
while six said the deficiency could be made up after 
admission to graduate work. In certain instances, res- 
ervations or exceptions are added under each of these 
classifications. There seems to be a general lack of 
uniformity, however, among the institutions regarding 
these deficiencies. On the whole, the final decision 
appears to be up to the individual institution. 


Graduate Requirements for the Master’s Degree 


Admission to Candidacy.—Most of the institutions 
state that admission of a candidate to graduate stand- 
ing is not the same as admission to candidacy for the 
master’s degree. Being admitted to candidacy implies 
completion of certain requirements set up by the insti- 
tution, which may include presenting a transcript of 
credits, proper approvals by the “major” and “minor” 
professors, and, after a specified period of time, cer- 
tification by the “major” professor as to the student’s 
ability to undertake graduate work for the degree. 

1. Approvals and Recommendations. Thirty-three 
institutions indicate that they require the approval and 
recommendation of the “major” professor before ad- 
mission to candidacy. If the physical education major 
is included in the courses under the administration of 
the School of Education, then approval by that School 
is necessary. In addition, approval by the Dean of the 
Graduate School is generally required. 

2. Language Requirement. Only 8 schools require 
the passing of a foreign language before admission to 
candidacy. 

3. Residence. Five institutions require at least one 
semester or term of residence before candidacy. 
Twelve list from 6 to 40 semester-hours’ graduate 
credit in residence before admission to candidacy. 

4. Scholarship. Eight schools report that they re- 
‘ quire a “B” average in courses at the graduate level 
before admission to candidacy. 

5. Pre-Candidacy Examinations. Eight institutions 
state that they require the passing of some type of ex- 
amination before the student is admitted to candidacy. 
As to the type of examination, 4 give departmental 
tests while 3 give general comprehensives. One insti- 
tution did not answer. 

6. Agency Responsible for Admission to Candidacy. 
Forty-three report that the Graduate School, the Grad- 
uate Council, or the Graduate Committee is the respon- 
sible agency for the admission of the student to can- 
didacy for the master’s degree. Seven delegate this 
‘ responsibility to the School of Education, while 5 hold 
the physical education department and the School of 
Education or the Graduate School accountable. 

Degree Requirements. 

1. Time allowed. Forty-one schools report that they 
allow from one to 8 years for the completion of the 
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master’s degree after the student is admitted to the 
graduate school. The mode is 5 years. Four instity 
tions state that they do not set any time-limit, Other 
surveys show a time-limit average of 5 years® 


2. Residence. When the residence requirement jg 
stated in terms of credit hours, 39 schools list a Tage 
of from 9 to 30 semester hours. The mode is 30 sem, 
hours. One year of residence with 30 semester h 
of credit is generally agreed upon by both institut, 
and responsible associations. 

3. Foreign Language. Seventy-five per cent or 
schools state that they do not require the student 4 
pass a foreign-language requirement for the master; 
degree. Twenty-five per cent or 17 do have a foreign. 
language requirement; of these, 14 require it for th 
Master of Arts, 2 for the Master of Science, and on 















for the Master of Education degree. 4 
4. Credit Hours. The agencies and _ associati y 
which recommend the number of graduate credits { oa 
the master’s degree state that 30 semester hours a 
credit or the equivalent shall be the minimum.” Th - 
is no evidence of any significant difference in credit eith 
hour requirements for the eight types of master’s de to t 
gree available. The completion of 30 semester hours if o¢ f 
most frequently required for all type of degrees. Whef 7 

a thesis is a part of the program, it is a common prac 


tice to require the candidate to complete 24 semester 
hours of course work, plus writing a thesis, which ust§ pot 
ally carries 6 semester hours of credit. When no thesis 
is written, it is customary to require 30 semester hours 


of course work; in some instances the candidate has to i 
complete one or more term reports in the major fied pec 

5. Scholastic Average. Forty-five institutions report} jh 
that the candidate must maintain a “B” average inf coo 
graduate courses, 2a “B+,” one a “C+,” and onead gi, 
“C” average. of : 

6. Major Requirements. Fifty-four schools require obj 
from 8 to 42 semester hours of credit in the major} ing 


The mode is 20 semester hours. 
7. Minor Requirements in Addition to the Major} ge, 
Twelve schools state they require the candidate to com} ¢h, 
plete one minor while 5 require at least two minots§ th 
Of the 17 that require one or more minors, 10 stiprg 
late that the minor must be completed in some arti} fo, 
other than physical education, while 7 allow the minotg f¢, 
to be completed within physical education. The lattet§ an, 
schools consider health education or recreation as fiels§ re; 
within physical education. Minor fields recommendel§ or, 
outside the physical education area are education, biG ¢c 
ogy, psychology, physiology, sociology, social sciencé, pr 
anatomy, hygiene, economics, and biochemistry. wi 
8. Electives. Twenty-one schools allow the candidate} Ty 
working for the master’s degree a few free electives§ py 
of which 3 semester hours is the mode. th 
9. Examination Requirements. The majority (3/)f ¢: 
of the institutions indicate that they do not require 1] ¢ 
preliminary or qualifying examination for the masters} ar 
degree, while 11 do. Of the latter, 7 give a writtelg th 
preliminary while only one gives an oral examination} — 
Four schools give the examination in the major field} (, 
(Continued on Page 410) 
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A College Program of Health and 


Physical Fitness Evaluation 


By 


CHARLES J. EBERHARDT 


College of the City of New York 
New York City 


EALTH and physical fitness have become key 
L words in the American vocabulary during the 

last four years. The motivating drive of course 
has been the war. It has been reported! that as of June 
1. 1944, over five million men have been rejected be- 
cause of some incapacitating condition. Those men who 
were accepted were faced with the need of a program of 
intensified conditioning activities. These “discoveries” 
have served to awaken, not only officialdom, but also, 
either directly or indirectly, a majority of Americans 
to their tendency of prevailing indifference on matters 
of physical fitness and health care. 

The demands on human stamina for battle have 
taught the fighting men the pre-requisites for this ser- 
vice. The hard tasks of preparing the materials for 
battle have taught millions of defense workers to ob- 
serve the importance of continuous recognition of cer- 
tain principles of health care for maintaining effective 
production rates. But what is the future to be if 
people are not taught to see other beneficial services 
that can be expected from a continuation of such health- 
seeking measures as are now being applied? With the 
stimulus at present on physical fitness for the purpose 
of successfully terminating the war, what should be our 
objectives in health and physical fitness for the return- 
ing soldier and for other civilians and college students 


in the coming peace era? Education faces the task of 


developing an appreciation of the many useful ends 
that can be served by perpetuating present beliefs on 
the importance of physical fitness and health care. 
One aspect of any plan calculated to meet the need 
for continuous attention to the importance of physical 
fitness and health care is a program of physical fitness 
and health evaluation. Such a program should reveal 
remediable defects, deficiencies, disabilities, and dis- 
orders. A regular and continuous program would dis- 
close many such disturbances in their early stages when 
preventive and corrective measures could be applied 
with the assurance of a high percentage of success. 
These convictions have been the impelling drive in the 
program of health and physical fitness evaluation at 
the College of the City of New York. A well trained 
staff has persistently directed the attention of all in- 
coming students each term to their remediable physical 
and organic shortcomings, and it has also impressed 
them with the measures necessary to moderate or elimi- 


—— 


1L. G. Rowntree, “Physical Fitness for America,” Hygeia, 22 
(August, 1944), p. 744. 
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nate these restricting barriers to effective living. The 
program has been conducted on the basis of three meet- 
ings a week which represents the course requirement 
for incoming students in Hygiene I. One of these 
periods is devoted to classroom hygiene and two periods 
are assigned for physical education activities. 


Purpose 

The purpose of the evaluation program incorporates 
these beliefs and is two-fold. First, an attempt is made 
to examine each student in terms of various tests in- 
cluding the medical examination. These reveal charac- 
teristics of his physical development and capacity and 
his health training. This is known as the diagnostic 
phase and recognizes the importance of testing as a 
fact-finding device and as a teaching procedure. In the 
latter respect nothing seems to be more illuminating 
than those aspects of tests which allow self-discovery of 
short-comings and deficiencies. The second part is 
devoted to remedial aspects and the incidental teaching 
which springs from the many individual contacts both 
planned and unplanned. 


Through its application some highly commendable 
values have been derived for hundreds of students who 
were facing early induction. It has thus contributed in 
a measure to their preparation for military service at 
the same time it was accomplishing its purely educa- 
tional objectives. The wartime aspects, obviously, must 
be temporary. The larger educational objectives, de- 
signed to serve citizens in a long peacetime era, must be 
looked upon as more permanent and must take into 
account the needs of the returning soldier, the worker 
in industry, the peacetime college student, and the 
adult citizens of the community. 


Diagnostic Phase 
The diagnostic phase includes the administration of 
six items. These include (1) Medical examination, 
(2) Strength test, (3) Motor Ability test, (4) Per- 
sonal Hygiene Inspection, (5) Swimming Ability test, 
and (6) Preliminary Written Comprehensive Exami- 
nation.. 


Medical Examination for Entering Students —A 


complete medical examination is given to all entering 
students before the semester begins. This discloses 
disorders, diseases, and defects that might have escaped 
the student’s attention or have been neglected under 
previous institutional inspection and examination, or 
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conditions that are correctable and persist. The results 
of the examination are interpreted by the chief college 
physician from the medical record card and these are 
entered on the student’s health ‘and physical education 
record card. They are written in a language under- 
standable to a lay person for purposes of later review 
and discussion. Confidence is maintained by restricting 
availability of results to staff members only. From 
twenty-six per cent to twenty-eight per cent are custo- 
marily found to have no impairments. In those stu- 
dents who do present defects an average of 1734 per 
thousand is noted. These figures alone are sufficiently 
indicative of the amount of remedial and educational 
work to be done. 

Physical Capacity—The student’s physical makeup 
and his ability to use his physique are measured by 
three tests which supply some specific information con- 
cerning his strength, motor ability, and swimming 
ability. 

In order to obtain a record of his strength, use is 
made of the test battery developed by Rogers? which 
results in a score known as the P.F.I. (Physical Fitness 
Index). It is our opinion that the use of the various 
devices in this series acts as an excellent motivating 
factor. It has been found that the impressions are deep 
and remain as part of the individual’s consciousness in 
this regard. 

Observations over a period of years have demon- 
strated that the strength tests are excellent screening 
devices. A minimum P.F.I. score of 60 was selected 
as a differential to distinguish those students in need of 
special attention in this regard from those who demon- 
strate a capacity considered as acceptable for the activi- 
ties of the regular program. They are immediately 
assigned to a “conditioning group.” The members of 
the “conditioning group” are very frequently found to 
be the ones who are overweight, underweight, mal- 
nourished, and, in general, all-round poor performers. 
There is no doubt that many of them neglected or 
divorced themselves from almost all physical activity 
prior to entering college. That there is need for gen- 
eral conditioning for strength is reflected in class per- 
formances over a period of years. It has been found 
that the entering students achieve an average P.F.I. 
of 78. Fifty per cent of all incoming students can 
neither chin themselves nor execute the bar dips more 
than three times. Such shortcomings certainly indicate 
a definite need for intensive developmental programs. 


The motor ability test battery was selected to meas- 
ure the physical ability (developed capacity) of the 
entering students. It is an index of general skill devel- 
opment. The battery consists of four tests including a 
sprint, a baseball throwing test, a broad jump, and a 
jump-and-reach test. This arrangement approximates 
very closely one developed by McCloy.? Some slight 
modifications were necessary because of limitations of 
‘ space. The series has been of great value in indentify- 
2F. R. Rogers. Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration 


of Physical Education. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925) 


8C. H. McCloy. Tests and Measurements in Physical Educa- 
tion, (New York: F. 8. Crofts and Co. 1989), p. 128. 


ing poorly coordinated individuals. In this test, as in 
the strength test, all who score less than 60 are assigned 
to the “conditioning group.” 

It has been observed during a period of years that 
the administration of the physical tests cited Produces a 
“conditioning group” numbering twenty per cent of 
each class tested in which the total enrollment numbers 
from 120 to 150 boys. This makes a very convenien 
arrangement in regard to size for it is possible for ay 
instructor to acquaint himself intimately with the mem. 
bership of the group and consequently direct much g 
his efforts to individualizing the program of remedig 
activities. 

In swimming ability a student must be able to demiop. 
strate that he can swim at least 60 feet. Failure in this 
respect merits him a deficiency rating and assignmen, 
to a special non-swimmers’ group. 

Grouping of Students with Like Physical Capa. 
ties—The students are reclassified into homogenepys 
groups after all physical practice test results have been 
determined. It has already been mentioned that ; 
“conditioning group” is established and consists of 
students scoring below 60 in the strength and motor 
ability tests, and, in addition, all non-swimmers ar 
grouped together. Students without deficiencies in the 
physical tests are classified chiefly on the basis of the 
results in the swimming test in order to provide a mor 
uniform accommodation for program adaptation while 
attending swimming classes. This plan of grouping 
permits the introduction of programs adapted to meet 
several kinds of specific student needs. 


Health Knowledge and Practice Tests.—Two tests 
have been arranged for the purpose of stimulating 
health knowledge and practice. The student is asked 
to demonstrate his grasp of fundamental principles of 
hygiene through an exploratory examination. This in 
itself is not sufficiently assuring that the subject is 
understood and practiced accordingly. Practice is 2 
twenty-four hour factor. Analysis must be restrained 
to a section of this wide field. A personal hygiene in 
spection test reveals the areas of neglect regarding the 
care of items of a personal nature such as attire, cleanl- 
ness, and general presentability. 

The purpose of the inspection test is primarily edt 
cational. Such factors as hair, skin, ears, shave, neck 
feet, hands, nails, face, shoes, suit, socks, and under 
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elothing are reviewed. The department has recognizeij) 


the tendency for one to become satisfied with only his 
semi-best regarding appearance and _ attractiveness 
One is likewise prone to develop habits of carelessness 
and self-satisfaction with only partial fulfillment @ 
what he knows is best. Therefere the inspection servé 
as a reminder to the student that it is constantly im 
portant for him to direct his attention to the severd 
items e¢oncerning his personal care, as the instruct 
attempts to do during the inspectien. The student mu 
learn to recognize these factors for himself and in him 
self as others probably do in him. It is an attemptl 
make him his own critical observer and it has bee 
found that when this principle is explained discussion 
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on such findings are welcomed and appreciated. This 
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understanding has provided a common ground upon 
which to begin construction of permanent discriminat- 
ing health habits and practices. Subsequent unan- 
nounced inspections have demonstrated the effect of 
this element of the program. Concepts developed in 
theory take on significance and are actuated in practice 
roducing definite tangible results. 

As the testing program advances the results of all 
tests are entered on the student’s health and physical 
education record card together with any other pertinent 
observations made during the course of the preliminary 
testing period. 

Remedial Phase 

Correction of Defects—The remedial phase of the 
program consists of special program features planned 
on the basis of disclosures in the diagnostic tests. 
Remediable physical defects such as carious teeth, 
hernia, uncorrected visual defects, and many others 
must be removed. Prescribed time limits are arranged 
between the student and physician for their correction. 


The “conditioning group” receives the attention of 
a special instructor who is acquainted with the group. 
The program is developed on the basis of their needs 
and is individualized as much as possible for the pur- 
pose of reducing weaknesses and deficiencies. In many 
cases specific programs are outlined for individuals to 
use in daily application at their own discretion for the 
purpose of encouraging a self-perpetuating interest in 
this connection. 


The “conditioning group” is retested at the end of 
the term. The improvement noted is reflected in every 
student’s performance and in a majortiy of the cases 
the reason for assignment to the “conditioning group” 
is removed. The effects of the modifications are a 
source of encouragement to the students. They also 
serve as a fine example of definite improvements which 
can be achieved. 

The deficient swimmers are required to attend special 
swimming classes for ten hours in additian to the 
regular class work requirements. Here individual 
problems are again recognized and overcome. Instruc- 


,tion is always provided for this work. 


The results obtained from the written comprehensive 
examination discloses variations and omissions in health 
knowledge background which are invaluable from the 
standpoint of preparing related topics for classroom 
discussion. Emphasis is placed during lecture periods 
on those items which reflect insufficient previous 
training. 

Individualizing the Program Through Confer- 
ences—A feature of the remedial phase of the pro- 
gram is the conference period scheduled with each 
individual. During this conference the record of entries 
on his health card is reviewed by the instructor and 
student together and he is advised on how to proceed 
in the removal of defects and deficiencies which are 
recorded thereon. In addition to the advice presented 
by the instructors during the conference period, mem- 
bers of the medical staff require return consultations 
in cases where follow-up work is indicated by their 
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examinations. Personal questions are answered and 
clarifications are made on many conflicting impressions 
regarding care of the body and the protection of health. 


Amplifying the Oral Conferences By Required Study 
and Investigation—The next step in the procedure is 
the assignment of written projects. In the remedial 


_ program attention is given not only to the removal of 


defects but on the prevention of their recurrence. 
Written assignments provide one method by which an 
individual might become informed. It is our belief 
that knowledge is essential in the matter of prevention 
of defects. The procedure also teaches the individual 
how to use scientific source materials in order to pro- 
vide himself with reliable information regarding per- 
sonal health care, a practice which is very much lack- 
ing in the behavior of most people today. 


A complete list of all projects is prepared and dis- 
tributed to the students during the conference period. 
The projects cover every conceivable aspect of the 
testing areas... While in conference the student receives 
his specific assignment from the instructor, who makes 
it in the light of the needs revealed by the diagnostic 
procedure. Suggestions on specific sources are indi- 
cated at the same time. 


Student reaction to these assigned projects is exceed- 
ingly cooperative. The principal reason for this atti- 
tude is that each student realizes that his assignment is 
to investigate something which is intimately and 
directly related to his own personal welfare. Real in- 
terest is thus stimulated principally because the teach- 
ing is individualized and attention is focused directly 
upon the student’s own needs. Health-seeking becomes 
a matter of genuine personal endeavor. 


Optional Programs for those in the Higher Grades 
of Physical Fitness——Opportunities for activity beyond 
the requirement level are provided for those individuals 
who excel. Satisfactory performances on the prelimi- 
nary physical tests make it possible for the students to 
receive permission to substitute attendance in varsity 
sport training for the required physical education pro- 
gram. Others enter intramural sports events which 
comprise a wide variety of competitive activities. Vol- 
untary periods are provided for others to follow 
through on special interest activities. Expert instruc- 
tion is provided during these periods for the develop- 
ment of skills in these special interests. 


Summary 

In summary, the whole process, educationally, is one 
in which the student is shown how to detect flaws, 
inconsistencies, and deleterious habits; how to achieve 
an understanding; and lastly, how to practice. These 
three functions are necessary to the maintenance, pro- 
tection, and defense of health. It is encouraging to 
note that it coincides with the observations of others. 
In this connection, Colonel Rowntree‘ states: 

“The task of physical education will center around condition- 
ing for strength, endurance, and agility based on an adequate 


4L. G. Rowntree, “Physical Fitess for America,” Hygeia 22, 
(August, 1924), p. 790. 
(Continued on Page 406) 





















/SGT. Dave Arcie, looking up from his Army 

S hospital bed at Oran, watched every expression 

on the faces of the medics. He couldn’t hear what 

they said, but he knew their decision meant whether 

he spent the rest of his life with one leg or with two. 

To him it meant the difference between being a whole 
man or no man at all. There was no in-between. 

For weeks his leg had been in a cast, ever since they 
pulled him out of the ball-turret of the B-24, back from 
a raid over Romania, with his leg full of flak. 

One of the medical officers came over to Dave’s bed. 
“Sergeant,” he said, ““We’ve done everything we can, 
tried everything we knew, but I’m afraid we must 
amputate your leg. If we don’t do it right away, infec- 
tion may spread and that would make matters consid- 
erably worse. We'll save as much of your leg as pos- 
sible...” 

The doctor was kind, he was sympathetic, he was 
reassuring. But no matter how you dress it up, letting 
a man know one of his legs has to be cut off is no 
pleasant job. 

The sergeant begged the medical officers to wait a 
little longer. Maybe the leg would heal after awhile. 


Maybe something might happen and it wouldn’t have to 
come off. But the doctor shook his head. 









You're the Umpire! 


By 
MAJ. ALFRED FLEISHMAN 


Office of the Air Surgeon 
Washington, D. C. 


Sergeant Arcie’s leg was amputated a few inches be 
low the knee. From a medical point of view it migit 
have been worse, much worse, but they couldn’t make 
Dave believe it. “I’m a cripple and I know it,” he kept 
mumbling over and over. When they told him he 
could still do a lot with what he had left, he just stared 
It was as if the medics had amputated his spirit. Dav 





was a concrete mixer before he joined up to be a gunne 
in the Air Forces. You can’t mix concrete with only 
one leg—that’s all he knew. 

They shifted him from one hospital to another, final 
to a large Army medical center back in the State 
Here he learned how to get around on crutches, butt 
had no interest, no spark. What they told him we 
just words. He could do a lot of things, they saif 
But it didn’t register. 

One day they told him he was ready to be fitted wil 
an artificial limb. Sergeant Arcie wasn’t interest 
“I’m a cripple and I know it,” he said. “Might as we 
walk on crutches, I’m getting used to them.” But i 
doctors kept working on Dave Arcie, and reluctant 
he agreed to give it a trial. 

When Dave had learned to walk with his artifici 
limb, he was sent to an AAF Convalescent Hospitd 
It wasn’t bad, and everybody treated him fine—tt 
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what the hell! He saw the big gymnasium and the 
athletic fields, but he couldn’t see them for him. Then 
one day they took him up to the 70-yard circular track 
in the gym. He thought they were just going to show 
him the works. When the PT officer told him he was 
supposed to run around that track, he couldn’t believe 
it. “This guy must be nuts,” Dave thought. “Run!’ 
he said. “I’ve got all I can do to walk! Look.” And 
he proved it with a demonstration of his heavy limp. 

The PT officer wasn’t impressed. “C’mon, we'll 
show you a few tricks.” Well, Dave figured, he was 
still in the Army, and when the Army makes up its 
mind there’s no use trying to buck it, let alone trying 
to figure it out. 

They went to work on Dave. Here’s how you use 
your hip to get the most out of it; here’s how you follow 
through; this is the way to get better balance; take 
these exercises for your hips; your legs; your stomach ; 
swim; learn to golf; bowl; play ping-pong. 

Didn’t the fools know he was a cripple? 

Dave finally made it around the circular track in 114 
seconds. When they had him post his time next to 
his name on a board, he studied the board, a sort of 
racing form and saw that many others no better off than 
he had started ahout the same way and gradually had 
cut their time down. That 114 seconds began to bother 
him. 

In a few days he was ready to try again. When he 
found he could lop off a few seconds from his previous 
record, he really went to work on it, even got excited 
about it. Not that he felt he would ever be any good, 
but it was a kind of challenge. Those figures on the 
scoreboard got under his skin. As Dave began to cut 
his running time down, something began to happen to 
him. He perked up a little, began to haul other guys 
over to the score board to show them how he was doing. 
He even got a few of them to race against him. 

Soon Dave found he could shake a pretty good leg at 
badminton, even tennis, could bow! a better than aver- 











age game. He began to laugh again. His spirit went 
up as his track time went down. One day he hit 16 
seconds for the 70 yards. 

Sgt. Dave Arcie was no longer a “cripple.” The 
word wasn’t in his vocabulary. No man who can run, 
bowl, swim, play golf, badminton, tennis, volleyball, 
baseball, pitch horseshoes is a cripple. 

Medical science had done everything possible for 
Dave Arcie but it remained for Dave to help himself. 
He had to play a big part, the final part in his own 
recovery. Athletics and recreation had helped him re- 
gain his spirit, had provided him with the means by 
which he could recapture the group feeling he needed 
so badly. 

There are plenty others like him. 

First Lt. Carl Watkins was a pilot who had flown 
over the hump in China more times than he liked to 
count. On one of the trips the plane caught fire and 
blew up. Watkins hurtled down to earth from 500 
feet with no parachute; the rest of the crew had been 
killed in the explosion. 

Lieutenant Watkins had a broken back, two broken 
legs, and was badly burned. When, months later, the 
doctors had completed an excellent repair job on the 
lieutenant, they shipped him to an AAF Convalescent 
Hospital. When he arrived his back was stiff ; he didn’t 
have enough strength to carry a bag. Bending down 
was out of the question. He didn’t think he could ever 
do it again. At the hospital Watkins didn’t care much 
about anybody and didn’t think anybody cared much 
abolit him. Just let him alone, that’s all he asked. 

It was difficult for the hospital staff to get Watkins 
interested in anything. He was becoming one of those 
borderline discipline cases that the CO doesn’t quite 
know what to do with. The PT boys found out that 
Watkins showed a fair interest in swimming. They 
started with that, got him in the water. He made 20 
yards the first time out, then asked for help to be pulled 
out of the water. 

But now he, too, had a record. The spark was there. 
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It was easier to get the lieutenant back in the water swatting at the ball after it had already gone over th 
the second time. The third tune was still easier. The net. 
fourth time he went himself, for now he could see his But when his team lost, Harlan didn’t like it andy 
own improvement. worked harder trying to improve his own game, final 
One day Ist Lt. Carl Watkins raced up and down __ began to make a few scores himself. Soon he reachi§ y 
the pool against time for 240 yards. By this time he the yelling stage. “Sock that ball, sock it, hit it!” RB re 
could do 25 sit-ups, could bend down and come up 10 could be heard a city block away. When he played. h® F 
times with a k0-pound weight on his neck. Reviewing found the stuttering almost gone. When he was hal— G 
these accomplishments, he began to wonder what he at it, he could yell and speak without stuttering ata y 
was doing in a hospital. He walked out carrying 45 His improvement in the game became noticeable—j 
pounds of baggage. did his spirit. He seemed to have taken a new lex§ re 
Sgt. Joe Harlan was a gunner who had a pretty _ on life, became more sociable, could sit around with th si 
rough time of it overseas. He flew 47 missions in one fellows instead of going over in a corner by himsell. 
of those planes to which flak and machine gun bullets T/Sgt. Walter Werne was a top turret gunner, sii 4 
seemed abnormally attracted. On almost every mission down on his 51st mission. He was sent back to tk 7 
they were hit. He saw his friends go down all around States, to an AAF Convalescent Hospital, with m§ y 








him—and most of the time no parachutes could be seen visible scars but full of tension, shakes, and tremon§ j, 
to open. On several occasions men were taken out of He was hostile to the point of being almost violet y 
his plane who would never fly again. They were dead. when any one got in his way. When you could get hing q 

Finally he couldn’t take any more. They sent him in a corner to talk, his conversation was full of gripe 5 


back to an AAF Convalescent Hospital in the States. The Army this, the Army that, what a raw deal i 4] 
He was nervous, jumpy, full of tension. He seemed to got and what a soft life the civilians who "sat out i a: 
remember everything that had happened, and at night war” had. Werne made it plain to everyone, includimg p 


it all reappeared in vivid detail. In the convalescent his personal physician, that from now on he was a pa 
hospital he wanted only to go off by himself in a corner. senger and was riding free on the merry-go-round. A o 
When he talked, which was seldom, he had trouble with long as he was going to be nervous all his life, accom ¢ 


his speech and stuttered considerably. He made no ing to his own reasoning and diagnosis, there wasill o 
bones about letting people know that he didn’t waht to} much use in doing anything except just sit and Wg r 


be bothered. nervous. 

The psychiatrists worked with him and he gradually _ Getting Werne interested in anything seemed like - 
showed signs of improvement. But his tenseness and impossible job. But the doctors didn’t give up. 
stuttering remained. The personal physician to whom stood 6 feet 2 inches in his stocking feet and the Mg * 


he was assigned thought he ought to play. He was per- boys thought he might make a good basketball play ; 
suaded to get on a volleyball team. Harlan played with- They quizzed him on it and found that back in ” ‘ 
out interest at first. His timing was bad, his coordina- school he used to jump center. Well, a center yras It 
tion practically non-existent. Often he found himself (Continued on Page 406) f 
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Health Education in Canada 


By 


DOROTHY LA SALLE 


Visiting Professor of Physical Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


army. It is an army of apparently healthy young 

men. As you look at them more carefully, how- 
ever, you see that some are pale, emaciated, and 
stooped. Others squint as though they had difficulty in 
seeing. You notice when they speak, that some obvi- 
ously have bad teeth. It is an army of rejectees. 
Angrily they shake their fists at you. Their voices rise 
in bitter demand, “Why did you neglect: us? Why did 
our town do so little about correcting our defects? Why 
did our town send us to school in dirty, dark, poorly 
lighted, badly ventilated school houses? Why didn’t 
the school teach us to care for our teeth? Why didn’t 
they protect us against diphtheria and smallpox? Why 
didn’t they tell us about the venereal diseases ?” 

Suppose these questions were indignantly hurled at 
you. What would you say? Would you reply, “Why 
you boys weren’t my responsibility. My boy isn’t a 
rejectee. No, sir! He’s with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and has just completed his fiftieth mission over 
Germany. Don’t blame me. What could I do about 
your teeth? No, it isn’t my fault.” 

We cannot laugh off these questions so easily. The 
rejectees are our fault. Every citizen is partly respon- 
sible. 

In March, 1943, the Hon. Ian Mackenzie presented 
a report, Health Insurance, to the House of Commons. 
The Canadian Embassy in Washington very kindly lent 
me this volume. It is interesting reading. It says that 
in the prevince of Manitoba, 70 per cent of the rural 
youth between 13 and 30 years of age have one or more 
defects. Twenty per cent have not been vaccinated, and 
51 per cent have not been immunized against diph- 
theria. Twenty-nine per cent have defective vision 
and 27 per cent are positive to a tuberculin test. The 
picture which this survey presents is not a pretty one. 

However, one of the most shameful pictures is the 
one presented by the U. S. Public Health Service in a 
comparative study of the medical examination records 
of selectees with their childhood health examination 
records. Records of the physical examinations of school 
boys in Hagerstown, Maryland,! made in 1922-28 were 


| ae you, a citizen of Canada, are facing an 


An address presented at a meeting of the Canadian Physical 
Education Association, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov., 1944. At the 
time that the paper was presented the author was in charge 
of girls’ and women’s programs as a member of the Committee 
on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security Agency. 


1 Antonio Ciocco, Henry Klein; and Carroll E. Palmer, Child 
Health and the Selective Service Standards. Reprint No. 2338 
from the Public Health Reports. Vol. 58, No. 50. (Washington, 

. C.: Government Printing Office, December 12, 1941.) 
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compared with the records of the same boys when 
examined by their draft boards. The purpose of the 
inquiry was to determine whether or not in childhood 
there were appreciable indications of defects which 
brought about disqualifications as selectees. It was 
found that men with defective dentition according to 
Selective Service standards had in childhood demon- 
strated a caries rate double that of those who passed 
the Selective Service examination. At the school exam- 
ination each boy, who as an adult was rejected, had on 
the average 4.6 permanent teeth decayed, missing or 
filled while each accepted man had, as a boy, only 2.4 
such teeth. Records of visual acuity examinations demon- 
strated that in childhood boys who later were rejected 


‘because of defective eyes had as a group markedly de- 


fective vision. Approximately 70 per cent of children 
whose nutrition was marked poor on school records 
were later rejected by Selective Service. These data 
show that many of the men declared unfit by Selective 
Service had carried since childhood the defects for 
which they were rejected. In spite of knowing which 
children in a community had physical defects, parents, 
the health professions, teachers, and society as a whole 
had permitted these children to grow up into physically 
handicapped adults. 

A recent bulletin issued by the Committee on Admin- 
istrative Practice of the American Public Health As- 
sociation says that approximately 20 per cent of rural 
school children do not have satisfactory and safe water 
supplies, and 10 per cent are still unprovided with satis- 
factory excreta disposal facilities. In one city of over 
a million population, approximately 10 per cent of the 
school children have substandard sanitary facilities. In 
many expensive and new buildings as well as in old, 
delapidated structures children have artificial and 
natural lighting below the recommended standard of 
15 foot-candles. It is no secret to those of you who 
work in public schools that while the desks near the 
windows may have the requisite 15-foot-candles, the 
desks at the far side of the room may be as low as one 
foot-candle even with the artificial light on. Moreover, 
even when adequate lighting exists, teachers are so 
badly trained regarding health protection and education 
that they frequently keep the shades pulled to the 
middle sash and thus shut out most of the light. Or 
they permit children to work with direct sunlight on 
their desks without using such a situation as an oppor- 
tunity for instruction. 


2American Public Health Association. Health Practice 


Indices, 1944, 73 pages, free. 











HE following facts regarding Canadian schools and 
Bites children are taken from the Report of the 
Survey Committee of the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association dated March 30, 1943. This re- 
port tells us that the vital practice of health-building 
habits has been neglected. The heating, lighting, and 
ventilation of too many schools are no better than they 
were 50 years ago. Many Canadian rural schools have 
no sanitary conveniences of any kind, while the lack of 
sanitary conditions in other schools, both rural and 
urban, is a menace to health and morals. Only in 
schools in privileged areas are medical and dental care 
provided and even there the follow-up is scarcely 
thorough. 

Too often health practices are neglected, even in 
schools which emphasize health instruction. Pupils 
pore over badly printed books and in poorly or incor- 
rectly lighted classrooms. They sit long hours in desks 
which prevent good posture. In one province, under 
a new law requiring the examining of teachers for 
tuberculosis, over 200 teachers were obliged to discon- 
tinue teaching because their health was detrimental to 


their pupils. There is a lack of adequate playgrounds | 


and teachers competent to give satisfactory instruction 
in physical education. : 

The Canadian Dental Hygiene Council reports 
studies which show that 95 per cent of children in 
elementary school have dental defects which will cause 
ill health and retardation. 

Nutritional surveys in Halifax, Quebec, Edmonton, 
and Toronto show that low-income families have seri- 
ous dietary deficiences. These deficiencies are in cal- 
cium, iron, B vitamins, and vitamin C. Translated into 
terms of actual foods, these data show that Canadians 
are not obtaining sufficient milk, eggs, whole-grained 
cereal products, fruits, and vegetables. Merely to teach 
about nutrition is not enough. Schools must supple- 
ment the diet of children from homes which cannot buy 
the necessary food. 

I have given you these data to show that the rejectees 


have every right to be bitter toward society and toward . 


us as individual citizens. What can you and I do to 
improve conditions? What are the implications for 
health education ” 

The problems of health are based upon the funda- 
mental patterns of national culture. They are so inter- 
woven with large social issues that these issues must 
be understood in order to attack health problems. They 
are beyond the solution, therefore, of one group, one 
institution, one agency, or one profession alone. They 
are as broad as life itself. Our traditions, our customs, 
our economic structure, our social institutions, our 
family background all affect health and in turn create 
problems for the school in health education. For ex- 
ample, our economic structure is closely interwoven 
with the individual’s ability to have medical service, 
with housing conditions and his ability to live in a 
healthful environment. The family customis affect the 
individr \s attitudes and practices regarding sleep and 
rest, diet, cleanliness, and exercise. They strongly 
affect his mental hygiene. Many more examples might 
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be cited but these are enough, perhaps, to indicate how; ™ 

vast and how complex are the problems of health el 

It is utterly futile for one teacher or one school to} 

attempt to counteract these forces through Classroom | 1 

teaching alone. The community itself must see jts own | be 
! 





health problems, organize for a plan of action and see 
it through. Is it the school administrator’s role to 
assume the leadership in community organization toe | 

health? Isn’t that the health officer’s job? If the com | 1 
munity is not seeing its health problems, then I beljey | -th 
those individuals who see the problems most clearly | he 
must help the others. The school administrator an | jH¢ 
his staff, the health officer and his staff, the parents, th | se 
physicians, the clergymen, the club leaders, must pla | ok 


together and carry out the plan. Health instruction j | ,!S 
the schools will be a part of the larger whole, | s 
Just as the community must see the relationship , in” 
health to total living in the community, so must the|-1" 
school see the relationship of health to total living j ‘wn 
the school. The most satisfactory administrative pro a 
cedure so far suggested for this purpose is the healt! ie 
committee or health council. Such a council is mac et 
up of faculty members, physician, nurse, and schoo! | ' 
custodian. The members of the faculty who most fre | “™ 





quently serve are home economic teachers, physic: | 's 
education teachers, science teachers, and social studiz: | 
teachers. Some of the duties of such a committee are) 1 
to (1) plan the total health program; (2) sensitize the = 
school personnel to existing health problems; (3) work ” 
out with the faculty the contributions to healthfw | {™ 
living of each subject area; (4) develop the health cur-| - 

riculum; (5) and work with the community health «2° 
committee. The chairman of such a committee should bie 
serve as health coordinator and should be given ade- | oe 
quate time in his schedule for these new and important = 


duties as well as for direct health instruction. 

Such administrative procedures are as desirable for a 
the elementary school as for the secondary school. At; 4, : 
both levels they will fail miserably unless there is active} 
support, understanding and interest of the school prin- the 
cipal. They will fail miserably, too, unless the com- 
munity is aroused to see the problems, to accept them thi 
and to cooperate in solving them. As teachers we| _.; 
cannot continue to promote one set of standards in the 
school while another set prevails in the community. 
Such teaching is unrealistic and a waste of time. No wh 
school can succeed without the active support of parents} }. . 

Community organization, therefore, is the first prac} not 
tical step to be taken in Canada toward planning for at} ¢hy 
adequate health program. Such an organization must} pos 
act toward correcting the existing health problems. It cat; 
would seem, after the study of much material given ™) say 
me by the Canadian Embassy, that your problems aft} ges 
not very different from those in the United States. l facy 
is probable that the organization will wish to take a} ow, 
tion regarding (1) adequate medical and dental exalt} sou 
inations for school children; (2) correction of remeds ogy 
able defects; (3) adequate nutrition; (4) health edi] met 
cation; (5) physical education; and (6) recreation. re 

The program of health education in the sch get 
should be comprehensive, with adequate time all 
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up-to-date reference and text books. At the 
ors yet level health instruction should be 
integrated with other units of work, It should be 
noted, however, that such integration of health should 
be meaningful to the children and be in relation to 
the health problems which the children have. Very 
often, so-called integrated health instruction is unrealis- 
tic and interpretation of present modes of living is not 
made. As I see health instruction, it is directed toward 
‘three major areas. The first of these is the individual 
health guidance which each teacher must give toward 
‘helping each pupil solve his health problems. The 
second is the solution of group'health problems through 
*Jass instruction organized into health units. The third 
‘, the development of an appreciation of the relation- 
ship of health to all that man does. In a unit on 
solonial life, for example, the importance of the care- 
‘ful selection of the water supply, the sanitation, the 
‘food all should be integral parts of the unit. Unfor- 
"tunately, practically no social studies courses have been 
developed so that the full possibilities for health educa- 
‘tion are pointed up. The time allotment-in the elemen- 
,tary school should be the equivalent of at least 60 
minutes per week with up-to-date references available. 
‘ At junior high school level there should be a mini- 
5 
uags at least three times weekly. At senior high school 
level a full year’s course should be given, preferably 
“during the senior year. This class, also, should meet a 
minimum of three times per week. 
I Time allotment, adequate texts and references are 


a hot sufficient, however. Method is of equal importance. 


e should | | 


Teachers must learn to use the problem approach if 
health education is to be meaningful. Psychology un- 
questionably points toward this method. It tells us 
that a felt need, goal, or problem is a necessary factor 
in all learning. The greater the need is felt, the closer 
the need is to the inner self, the surer we can be that 
the learning will become a part of the self and the self 
changed in that respect. The problem is revealed as 
the inevitable central feature of the learning process. 


In discussing problem solving some adults seem to 


think that the teacher must wait until the pupil is con- 
scious of an inner urge. They argue that the pupil 
may never recognize that he needs to take care of his 
teeth until he has a toothache. Or others ask pupils 
what they would like to know about health and on that 
basis proceed with instruction. ‘Problem solving does 
not mean that the teacher must let the pupils muddle 
through while the teacher sits back. The teacher has 
positive responsibilities to help select activities of edu- 
cative value and to guide the process of organization,” 
says Carleton Washburne. The problem may be sug- 
gested by the pupils or by the teacher. The important 
factor is that the pupils accept the problem as their 
own. Use of the problem-solving method is basic to 
sound health instruction. Modern educational psychol- 
ogy and educational philosophy point to no other 
method. 


Our great challenge in héalth education is how to 
get young people to want to live healthfully. Motiva- 
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tion, then, becomes a “must” item for discussion. We 
must know what the fundamental motives of young 
people are and appeal to them. We know that children 
are interested in growing up, in playing better, in 
having fun, in being liked by their associates, in doing 
well in school. Every adolescent faces these major 
tasks: (1) making adjustment to his changing growth 
and physiological development; (2) becoming emanci- 
pated from family and free from emotional dependence 
upon them; (3) accepting his own characteristic sex 
role and adjusting to the opposite sex; (4) finding and 
entering a suitable vocation; (5) forging some philos- 
ophy which will give meaning and purpose to life. 
Motivation for healthful living lies in helping the young 
person understand and accept the relationships which 
health bears to his purposes. Does he wish to be pop- 
ular? If he does, then the teacher’s job is to guide 
him, to see that his skin, his posture, his energy all 
enhance his personality. Does he know that the amount 
of pep, enthusiasm, nervous control, and courage in 
facing crises are indications of his health? We have 
not used these basic motives sufficiently. 


F THE many problems in health, which are the 
most critical, which the must urgent? In the sec- 
ondary school, sex delinquency is an important one. 
This is tied up with many motives and perhaps sex 
demands are the least important. Becoming emanci- 
pated from the family is probably one important mo- 
tive, wanting to feel grown up, wanting to be popular 
with the other sex, working and having money to spend 
are other factors in sex delinquency. Inadequate rec- 
reational facilities and leadership are other causes. 
From the point of view of health instruction, I believe 
we should include units in sex education; in learning 
to understand ourselves; what it means to grow up, 
physiologically and psychologically; and the venereal 
diseases. You have all seen the statistics, I am sure, 
which show the increase in the venereal diseases. You 
know, too, of the increase in sex delinquency among 
girls under 20 and that large numbers of them are 12, 
13, 14, and 15. And you are familiar, also, with the 
fact that their offenses are with men in uniform. Do 
you see the impact of the great social upheaval of the 
war upon girls? What have we done for our girls so 
far? Relatively little. The glitter, the glamour, the 
service for the country, the preparation for it in pre- 
induction training has been for the boy. And much of 
the constructive work by social workers is for the boy. 
Another problem of great importance will be one of 
mental hygiene—the stresses and strains of retyrning 
soldiers and their attitude towards those at home, the 
attitude of those at home toward the wounded, the sick, 
the discharged. It is quite within the range of possi- 
bility that those who have been at the battle front, 
who have experienced the horrors and the cruelties of 
war, who have had to compromise with their ideals and 
become as cruel and horrible as the enemy, will not 
always feel too kindly toward those of us who have 
remained at home. They may feel superior. They 
(Continued on Page 408) 
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First attempts at leaping produce varied interpretations. 


Seventh graders? Such a suggestion usually 

produces doubt and polite scepticism among its 
hearers. This writer belonged to the large group of 
those who somehow could not visualize a youngster 
of eleven or twelve taking part with any degree of skill 
or understanding in the modern dance. Yet actual 
experience with a class of this age has made me reverse 
my opinion. 

Our junior high dance group came into being purely 
because of my own curiosity. ‘J had an overwhelming 
desire to discover at first hand what children of this age 
would do with this form of the dance. The girls had 
accepted the activities taught to them with abounding 
enthusiasm and eagerness. They especially liked those 
things which gave them a chance to show individual 
skills and accomplishments. Folk dancing seemed 
natural to them, and they had a good feeling for 
rhythm. These signs seemed too hopeful to ignore, 
and so our project came into being. 

My wariness of the venture made me decide to start 
with a selected group of girls. I had intended to ask 
those girls who seemed to possess dance talent to volun- 
teer for the project if they chose to in their extra time. 
These volunteers met only once, and then all the girls 
began to ask questions about the group. So many were 
interested that our “select group” became a club open 
to any student, and in a short time we had a member- 
ship of about thirty-five. These girls represented all 
three years of junior high school, with a few more 
eighth graders than seventh and ninth. But on the 
whole the representation was fairly even. Of this 


M ODERN dance for girls in junior high school? 


thirty-five, thirty continued throughout the five months 
‘that the club functioned. We had intended to meet 
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LENORE M. FOEHRENBACH 


Port Washington Junior High School 
Port Washington, New York 


from December to March, but we kept at it until June 
which shows how interested both the pupils and the 
teacher were. 

Introducing the completely unfamiliar in any fom 
is always difficult, and presented quite a problem it 
this instance. I was not at all sure I could capture the 
quicksilver-like interest of these adolscent minds, ani 
I knew that it would take careful planning. At the im 
portant first meeting of the club? I found that “doing’ 
right at the start was a good way to launch the sub 
ject. We began limbering up muscles with a few move 
ments, that were not too easy to do. We laughed te 
gether over the lack of balance we showed on some move- 
ments, and congratulated each other over the move 
ments we were able to do well, “After that it was simple 
to explain that our objective was movement that was 
beautiful or interesting to see. Eager imaginations had 
caught the spark.« We did a few axial movements t0 
different rhythms next, and then one half the grow 
watched the other half execute these movements #0 
see for themselves how extremely interesting patterns it 
space could be. Oddly enough, the greatest pleasutt 
seemed to be in each girl’s realization of herself asa 
part of group action, and of having the opportunity #0 
fit her own body movements in with those of the others 
to produce an over-all result. 

We had fun that first day, if nothing more, and evety 
girl really formed a sincere desire to have the body 
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control so necessary to good performance. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the lack of self-consciousness 
the girls showed when others were watching them. 
I had thought that shyness would be my greatest prob- 
lem; in fact my experience with modern dance indi- 
cated this to be true with most high school and even 
college beginners. However, every one of these girls 
maintained a dignity and utter unawareness that was 
amazing. Poise showed in their faces, perhaps only 
because they were trying so hard with all. the rest of 
their bodies to accomplish their part in the movement. 
After we stopped that day some of them were asked 
if they felt odd doing that sort of exercise. Nearly all 
the answers were the same: “At first—but that’s all 
gone now!” 
When in the second club meeting we began to work 
on leaps and jumps, I was certain that their interest, 
at least, was the same as mine. For it was then that 
the determination to conquer space took hold of them! 
In Very little time the group developed superior 
muscular control and was capable of difficult move- 
ments of all sorts. Almost at the start I decided to try 
them out on Creative work. I wanted to see just what 
they would do on their own. We began very simply. 
One of the girls suggested a rhythmic pattern for a 
drum beat. Working in smaller units of threes and 
fours, the girls were to compose something that would 
fit well to the beat. Naturally they formed their own 
small groups, ‘and I was somewhat anxious about their 
solidarity. However, I needn’t have been, for they 
were as’ heterogeneous in their groupings as possible. 
Seventh, eighth and ninth graders were mixed to- 
gether in the small units. One group consisted of two 
ninth graders. Another was made up of three eighth 


graders and one seventh. Still another group of five 
included one seventh-, two eighth- and two ninth- 
grade girls. I watched this larger mixed group espe- 


cially, to see if the creation of the pattern would b& 


dominated by the older girls. But, while two of them 
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Each girl seemed to take great pleasure in realizing herself as a part of group action. 


did reject several of the ideas presented, it was the 
youngest girl’s pattern which the group used and which 
the other four added to and elaborated cooperatively. 

Their little patterns were lovely. Strangely, ‘they 
were not a bit stereotyped or limited by the movements 
which they had learned previously. Without having 
been told about the values of variety, of level, or of 
opposition, they produced patterns using all these 
things. When each group was ready, it presented its 
pattern for the others.- When all the patterns had been 
performed, the entire group picked out the ones it had 
liked particularly and indicated the specific parts of 
each pattern that had made it good. In this way the 

(Continued on Page 425) 





The determination to conquer space takes hold. 
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VERY member of the American 
Association has the right and duty 


Nominations 
For Honor 
Award Fellows,,,. :,ake nominations of those men and 


1945 


women he thinks are worthy of this 
honor. The procedure is as follows: 
(1) send the name to the committee member represent- 
ing your district; (2) include all the reasons why you 
think this person is deserving; (3) if requested to give 
further information on certain qualifications, be willing 
to give it even if it takes time and effort; (4) do this 
as soon as possible; do not wait for deadlines. 

The committee works by a code in order that qualifi- 
cations of all nominees can be fairly represented. All 
candidates cannot be expected to meet all the criteria 
but all information submitted will be considered. The 
committee code includes such facts as follows: member- 
ship in A.A.H.P.E.R.; age (at least 40) ; equivalent of 
master’s degree; ten years’ experience in teaching phys- 
ical education, health education, or recreation; dis- 
tinguished service through our Association; good char- 
acter. 

As further background the committee believes that a 
good candidate will qualify at least in five of the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. An elected office holder in the National Associa- 
tion. This will include Vice President of a Division, 
and Member-at-Large. 

2. Chairman of a Section in the National or District 
Association. 

3. President of a District Association. 

4. President of College Physical Education Associa- 
tion. 

5. President of National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women. 

6. President of a State Society for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

7. Chairman of a Committee of A.A.H.P.E.R. (not 
Booklet Committee). 

8. Outstanding leadership in some special field con- 
nected with physical education, health education, or 
recreation, not included in the above. 

9. Committee work over a period of three or more 
years with local, district, or national organizations, 
either in this organization or an organization affiliated 
with the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

10. Twenty or more addresses before educational 
groups, conventions, assemblies, luncheon meetings, 
radio presentations, and such other meetings held in 
the interest and promotion of physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 

11. Contributing articles for handbooks, newspapers, 
magazines not covered below. 

12. Carrying on research problems which help to 
promote the profession. 

13. Author or co-author of one or more books on 
physical education, health education, or recreation. 

14, Author of five or more articles accepted and pub- 
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Editorials 





lished by magazines of national scope or brought out 
in monograph form. 
The District Chairmen are as follows: ’ 
Central District: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Eastern District: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 





Midwest District: Ruth Glassow, University of Wis. 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. ‘ 
Northwest District: Henry M. Foster, University 


: ; of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Southern District: David K. Bruce, University ot 
Texas, Austin, Texas. : 

Southwest District: Louise S. Cobb, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. ; 

Proper blanks for submitting names may be obtained 
from members of the committee or the chairman, Do it 
now!—John F. Bovard, Chairman, Honor Awards 
Committee, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 


Birth Rates E have been appalled by the size 


And Child of the casualty lists arising out of 
Welfare in the war. What a tragic loss to the 
Wartime 


manhood of the nation—and by the 

same token to the womanhood since 
it is much better when the number of boys and girls— 
men and women—-is approximately equal. Yet it is true 
that the increased birth rates of recent years have more 
than compensated for the loss if numbers alone are 
considered. The problem before the nation then is to 
bring up these children in such a way that we shall in 
large measure at least compensate for the loss of our 
heroic dead. 

It is up to us to see that these ehildren—and all chil 
dren for that matter—are brought up in such a way 3 
will make of them the very best possible citizens. They 
need from their parents and the state every possible 
opportunity and protection. In this place we wish to 
emphasize two things: those that have to do with the 
health of these babies and those that have to do with 
their education as potential American citizens. 

Health Requirements — 

1. Every child has the right to a sound home. Such 
being the case we should do everything possible to pre 
pare our young people for the proviem’S ot marriage, 
parenthood, and homemaking. 

2. He has a right to heaithy parents and sound it 
heritance. To this end the premarital physical examit- 
ation should be given far more consideration than it 
commonly receives. 

3. He should have expert prenatal care both for his 
own sake and his mother’s. It is the law of our state 
that each pregnant woman shall have a blood test for 

«syphilis and that she be treated for that disease if she 
is found infected. 
(Continued on Page .426) 
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The Inter-American War 


on Disease 


By 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE C. DUNHAM 


Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


to fight war on many fronts and in many forms of 

cooperative activity. Total war is more than the 
thunder of guns at the front lines or a clash of navies. 
It is the hum of factories turning out arms, the bustle 
of farms producing food, and the squirt of a sprayer 
killing mosquitoes in the Amazon jungles. These help 
to make total war what it is today. In one form or an- 
other, they have enlisted international cooperation to- 
ward the common end of bringing victory as quickly 
as possible. 

Like the war against the Axis, the war against 
disease has required international cooperation on a 
larger scale than ever before. The war against disease 
never ends. Disease, man’s oldest enemy, never has 
been fully conquered. It is the war within the war. 
In global war, fought under the tropical sun of the 
equator and in the snows and ice of the north, the 
battle against disease has assumed heroic proportions 
and novel forms. 

In the Americas, the war on disease has taken new 
shape in a great inter-American cooperative health and 
sanitation program. Nineteen of the American repub- 
lics, including the United States, are participating in 
this cooperative work. The work aims to support the 
fighting and productive strength of the United States. 
It benefits directly fighting men at army, navy, and 
air bases and millions of workers producing minerals, 
fibers, rubber, food, and other vital supplies for the 
United Nations. More important, from the long view, 
inter-American cooperation in this work helps in rais- 
ing and unifying hemisphere health and _ sanitation 
standards. Improvement in public health standards, in 
turn, is essential to development of hemisphere eco- 
nomic resources and the raising of hemisphere living 
standards. 

Disease problems of the hemisphere are as varied as 
the characteristics of the 21 American republics. 
Malaria, yaws, intestinal parasites present special 
disease problems in some areas. Improvement of water 
supply is the urgent need in many communities. Else- 
where, tuberculosis is a serious disease problem. Yet 
the Americas have one thing in common in fighting 
disease—a strong urge to work together and a highly 
developéd system of cooperation. This system has 
served opportunely and well to meet the needs of in- 
creased hemisphere cooperation in disease control dur- 
ing the crisis of war. 


[' THIS world struggle, nations have joined forces 
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The foundations of inter-American cooperation in 
disease control, as in other fields of cooperative activity, 
were laid before the war. One of the oldest agencies 
of international cooperation in health work is the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. Like the League of Na- 
tions, the International Labor Organization, the Red 
Cross, and other similar groups, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau for many years has done constructive 
work in improving hemisphere health standards and 
fostering understanding and good will among nations. 
The work of these pioneering agencies has helped mark 
the way for a larger international structure of coopera- 
tion to assure peace and security for all nations, large 
and small. 

Additional machinery for inter-American cooperation 
in health work became necessary’after Pearl Harbor. 
Mobilization of hemisphere resources -for war set in 
motion one of the greatest movements of defense forces 
and workers in hemisphere history. To replace supply 
losses outside the Western Hemisphere, and to meet 
expanded supply needs of all-out war production, the 
American republics undertook many projects to in- 
crease hemisphere output: of minerals, rubber, quinine, 
fibers and other strategic materials, together with food. 
Air, naval, and military bases were multiplied or 
strengthened. The mobilization of hemisphere re- 
sources, one of the most decisive factors for United 
Nations victory, was carried out under the recom- 
mendations of the Rio de Janeiro meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers, held shortly after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Many of the defense bases and projects 
for augmented production of strategic materials were 
located in tropical and semi-tropical areas. This brought 
health and sanitation problems to the forefront. So the 
Rio conference recommended specifically that the Ameri- 
can republics undertake cooperative health and sanita- 
tion measures, in accordance with their capacities, to 
support the mobilization of defenses and strategic re- 
sources. 

Now more than three years have passed since the 
proposals of the Rio conference began to take shape in 
concrete action. Soon after that historic meeting, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
Washington set up a health and sanitation division and 
organized a special corporate entity, the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, to collaborate with other Amer- 
ican republics in health and sanitation and food-grow- 
ing programs, in support of the general mobilization 
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of hemisphere resources. In final analysis, this mobili- 
zation involves human beings—tens of millions of them 
—on farms, in mines, forests, and factories, and in the 
armed services. The health of these millions, obviously, 
was a primary concern in planning for victory. From 
the outset, it was essential to consider the fact that the 
development of hemisphere resources for war needs, 
and for postwar needs, would mean the shift of many 
thousands of peoples into primitive undeveloped regions, 
such as the vast Amazon basin, with its sparsely inhab- 
ited jungles almost untouched by the rising civilization 
in the Americas. In the tropics, as the experiences of 
many pioneering development ventures have shown, 
the doctor, the sanitary engineer, and the nurse per- 
force become the vanguard of any well organized at- 
tempt to make nature serve the ends of civilization. 
Malaria, intestinal parasites, and other ills peculiar to 
the tropics raised formidable barriers to the develop- 
ment of urgently needed supplies. 

With these primary facts in mind, the work got 
under way in 1942. The achievements and interests of 
the other Americas in the medical field made a sound 
base for joint effort to work out a great continental 
health and sanitation program. Many of the medical 
and scientific institutions and medical names in the 
other American republics have become world famous. 
Their schools and hospitals, too, have kept step with 
the march of medical progress. As the unfolding of 
the inter-American program has shown, they were 
ready to move with the accelerated march of inter- 
American cooperation, recognizing that an intensified 
war on disease was essential to victory in the larger war 
against the Axis and for the attainment of rising hemi- 
sphere living standards over the long run. 


HE march of inter-American cooperation in disease 

control in three years has resulted in the greatest 
mingling of medical skill and engineering knowledge 
in the history of the hemisphere. Eighteen of the 20 
other American republics have entered into agreements 
with the United States, through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, ranging from two and a half to five 
years. As the program has evolved, the other Americas 
have contributed increasing amounts of funds and pro- 
fessional and technical personnel toward the extension 
and completion of numerous projects, the construction 
of hospitals, health centers, sewerage and water systems, 
malaria control and other works. Medical men of the 
other Americas, too, have taken an increasing hand in 
special disease campaigns and in experimental work and 
research. More than 300 doctors, engineers, public 
health officials of the other American republics have 
received scholarships for advanced study in the United 
States. 


Some $35,000,000 allotted by the United States for 
the health work has been supplemented by allocations 
of nearly $20,000,000 by the other American republics, 
in addition to contributions of land, equipment, build- 
ings, services, and labor which cannot be evaluated 
accurately in terms of dollars. In sum, this represents 
a notable quickening of inter-American cooperation 
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toward the major goal of winning the war immediate} 
and making 2 better environment for all the peoples \ 
the Americas. Its meaning will not become fully 
parent until it is possible to appraise the value of the 
work in aiding the development of hemisphere resources 
over a long period. Many of the projects undertaken 
primarily to support wartime defense and development 
needs are in areas destined for greater economic deygl. 
opment, such as Brazil’s Rio Doce Valley, one of the 
chief storehouses of minerals in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the sprawling Amazon Valley, with jt 
incalculable stores of rubber, vegetable oils, hardwoods, 
and other tropical resources which find natural outlets 
in North America’s temperate zone markets. 

Many of the projects completed or under way are 
durable improvements which will aid general develop 
ment of the region. A recent summary shows com. 
pleted construction, expansion, remodeling of 28 hog. 
pitals, 27 health centers and 17 dispensaries ang 
infirmaries. An example is the construction of a 60-bed 
hospital and health center, with modern equipment, a 
Asuncion, capital of Paraguay. Sanitation activities jn- 
clude many projects for mosquito control by ditching, 
draining, or filling swampy areas in malaria-ridden 
regions. An example of these malaria control works 
is an extensive dike system at Belem, gateway of the 
Amazon Valley. Water supply systems have been im- 
proved in Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and other 
countries. Sewerage systems have been installed with 
an eye to long-range benefits in economic development 
as well as immediate needs. 


Need for improved water supply and sewerage facili- 
ties in the other American republics grows with the 
extension of highways and air travel. Prospect of 
further extensions in highway and air transport after 
the war emphasizes the importance of water supply and 
sewerage to prevent the spread of communicable 
diseases. Many water supply and sewerage projects are 
located along the routes of the Pan American Highway 
system and tributary roads. Sewer construction has 
been carried on in population and trade centers, such 
as Quito, capital of Ecuador ; Santiago, capital of Chile; 
Barranquilla, one of Colombia’s chief ports; Asut- 
cion, capital of Paraguay, and Chimbote, a rising port 
and industrial area in Peru. 

Research and experimental work likewise have been 
broadened. Laboratory activities are carried on in each 
of the countries participating in the work. The majority 
of the 78 laboratories in operation, or planned, are get- 
eral public health and clinic laboratories located a 
health centers, dispensaries, and hospitals. Several 
malaria laboratories are operated separately. Special 
laboratories have been set up for the investigation and 
control of such diseases as typhus, typhoid, plague 
schistosomiasis. At Belem one of the largest labore 
tories is operated primarily to aid malaria control work 





It has a staff of six doctors, two entomologists, and Ié 
other technicians. The director is Dr. Ottis, Causey 
formerly with the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Caus 

and his assistants have developed a technique for ot 
lecting and shipping mosquitoes and a system of ident 
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fication of anopheline mosquitoes from northeast Brazil 
and the Amazon region. They have described two new 
species of anopheles and have clarified old species. The 
Belem laboratory also has conducted intestinal parasite 
and special disease studies. Another laboratory is 
operated in connection with health and sanitation, work 
in Brazil’s Rio Doce Valley, where development of iron 
ore and other mineral deposits is under way for use in 
Brazilian industry and for United Nations needs. 

At Quito, laboratory analysis of water, milk, and 
food will be available. In Ecuador, 19 dispensaries 
have been established in rubber-producing regions to 
provide medical service for rubber workers. These dis- 
pensaries, like many others in rubber-producing regions 
of the hemisphere, have small laboratory or clinical 
facilities. In Guatemala, a,typhus laboratory was estab- 
lished. Malaria control laboratories operate in many 
places. Collection and distribution of biostatistical and 
epidemiological information has been enlarged, partly 
in conjunction with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


Broadly, the inter-American health: ond sanitation 
work aims at the prevention of disease as its main objec- 
tive. This explains the emphasis on mosquito control, 
research, improvement of environmental sanitation 
through water and sewerage facilities. In most of the 
southern republics, malaria is the major disease prob- 
lem. Hence many permanent and temporary mosquito 
control projects have been initiated for the purpose of 
attacking the disease at its source. Anti-malaria tablets 
have been supplied in large quantities to highway, rub- 
ber, mining, and plantation workers. 


Control at the source is stressed in Venezuela in 
measures against schistosomiasis. Fifty thousand per- 
sons have been reported ill of this disease in Venezuela. 
Many years ago the carrier in the Caracas Valley and 
other parts of Venezuela was found to be a snail. Since 
the eggs are attached to grass stems in streams, one 
method of control has been the cleaning of ditches and 
the addition of lime to water. Also recommended is 
the treatment of water with ammonium or copper sul- 
phate to kill the sndils. Preliminary studies are made 
to discover the presence of the snails. Proper sewage 
disposal is demonstrated. This, as in malaria control, 
puts the accent on the removal of the host rather than 
treatment of the disease. 


Typhus fever is endemic in the highlands of some of 
the Central and South American republics. Typhus 
control work in these areas largely has consisted of 
studies of disease carriers. In Colombia, a joint study 
of the need for vaccines was undertaken by the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, with the assistance of the 
inter-American health service. A study of the effective- 
ness of delousing through the use of DDT insecticide 
has been started. A survey in Guatemala determined 
the disease was carried by lice, and delousing brigades 
were organized. 

Intestinal parasites are widely prevalent in the 
American republics. Bacillary dysentery and amoebiasis 
often are spread by the use of untreated drinking water. 
In some places an extraordinarily high percentage of 
parasitic infection has been discovered. The inter- 
* 
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American cooperative health services, organized in 
most of the other American republics as channels of 
cooperation with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, have provided medical care through health 
centers, hospitals, and environniental improvement. It 
is understood, however, that improvement of living 
standards and environmental sanitation is the best 
solution. Research is being conducted on two other 
tropical diseases, onchocerciasis and yaws. The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs in 1943 made a grant 
of $100,000 to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau for 
investigation of onchocerciasis in Guatemala and south- 
ern Mexico, where it has infected thousands and is a 
serious cause of blindness. Investigation embraces the 
study of possible vectors, particularly the Simulium fly, 
development of control measures, disease tests, and 
treatment methods. 

In Haiti, yaws ranks with malaria as a disease prob- 
lem. In a population of approximately 3,000,000 some 
500,000 cases of yaws have been estimated. Sometimes 
rural villages have been found with 85 per cent of the 
inhabitants infected. To combat this ravaging disease, 
central clinics have been established to administer treat- 
ment and train personnel. An experimental study of 
the use of penicillin in the treatment of yaws has been 
started. 

One of the most notable aspects of the inter-American 
war on disease is the exchange of medical knowledge 
and the training of doctors, engineers, public health 
officials, nurses, laboratory technicians, medical atten- 
dants and “guardas” for mosquito control. Training of 
nurses has been initiated or extended in sixteen of the 
countries. In the training of nurses, the Coordinator’s 
Office is cooperating with the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, the Rockefeller Foundation, the United States 
Public Health Service, and governments of the other 
American republics. Courses range from elementary 
studies for the training of visiting nurse aides to public 
health courses for the preparation of professional grad- 
uate nurses. Nurse training projects include the reor- 
ganization of existing schools, establishment of new 
schools and advanced schools and refresher courses. 
In Brazil, 13 United States nurses are aiding in the 
training program. 


Locally organized training courses and schools are 
supplemented by advanced training of professional and 
technical personnel in the United States. Of 310 grants 
by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs for this 
work, 172 were for training in public health, 73 in sani- 
tary engineering and 65 in the medical sciences. This 
training, in the long run, will produce one of the most 
fruitful results of the work initiated during the war. 
It will serve toward the unification and raising of health 
and sanitation standards on a continental scale. What 
it means for the spirit of inter-American cooperation, 
and understanding among the Americas, is intangible 
yet significant. Better inter-American understanding, 
as many leaders of the Americas have pointed out, 
depends in large degree upon the widening of contacts 
among the peopies of the hemisphere. In the medical 


(Continued on Page 415) 
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the Health Division of our Community Council.’ 

The speaker waited. Silence. Caught off guard 
we were chagrined as the moment lengthened and no 
answer came before he drew breath and continued. 


Tse question was raised at a luncheon meeting of 


“Then I suggest we find out!” 

By that time we had found our tongues. The speaker 
had asked what we knew about the number of crippled 
children in the community, their needs, how adequately 
those needs were being met, and by whom. Now the 
questions came thick and fast. 

“But how about other groups of children? The child 
who can’t see—” 

“Yes, and those who are so hard of hearing that they 
fall behind in school?” 

‘“‘Aren’t there, after all, many ways a person may be 
‘crippled’? Nutritionally, for instance—” 

“We have emotional cripples, and mental ones too. 
We'd like to know what the community could do for 
them.” 

“How about the adults who are handicapped? 
their needs being met ?” 

Silence was a thing of the past. The Survey had 
been born! We called it “Survey of the Handicapped” 
for lack of a more attractive yet equally clear term. 
Had we been clairvoyant and realized the part the 
Survey was to play in our lives for many months to 
come, we might have been more formal in the chris- 
tening. 

Clarification of objectives and planning of printed 
forms and procedures for carrying out the Survey were 
the first needs of the project. To these tasks were 
appointed representatives of the city and county health 
departments, Tuberculosis Association, Goodwill In- 
dustries, State Commission for the Blind, Council of 
Parent-Teachers, Classroom Teachers’ Association, and 
the principal of a white school, the principal of a Negro 
school, the supervisor of the county schools, and a 
health educator. A layman member of the Board of 
the Y.W.C.A. served as chairman. The executive sec- 
retary of the Community Council and the chairman of 
the Health Division of the Councii, a professor of 
preventive medicine in the local medical school, were 
ex officio members of the committee and worked with 
it throughout. 

Committee discussion brought forth these questions, 
to the partial answer of which it was hoped the Survey 
would contribute : 


Are 


1This is a community planning body taking in 40 health, 
welfare, cultural, and civic organizations and serving a city- 
county population of 126,475. 





What About the Handicapped? 


ROSEMARY M. KENT 


Winston-Salem -City Public Schools 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





1. What are the handicaps existing among individ. 
uals in our community? What types of handicaps occur 
and in what frequency? Which ones are preventable, 
non-preventable ? 

2. Who are the handicapped? Is there any correla- 
tion between their economié and educational back. 
grounds and their condition ? 

3. What is the cost of these handicaps? How are 
the handicaps affecting those who have them as to 
productivity, personality, etc., those who cope with in- 
dividuals having them—families, teachers, employers, 
associates, etc., and the community as to manpower, 
economics, citizenship? 

4. How can this toll be reduced? How much allevi- 
ation, rehabilitation, prevention should be expected? 

5. Whose job is it? What responsibility should be 
“assumed by public agencies, private agencies? What 
facilities and services are in operation? 

6. What are the next steps for this community? 

Contacts were made and plans evolved for partici- 
pation in the Survey on the part of the following 
groups: city public schools, county schools, City Health 
Department, County Health Department, County Wel- 
fare Department, Family and Child Service Agency, 
Goodwill Industries, Tuberculosis Association, the 
State Commission for the Blind, and the Classroom 
Teachers’ Association. 

Meanwhile a subcommittee was delegated to prepare 
the questionnaire or census form, which should be so 
worded as to inquire into the three kinds of handicaps 
with which Division members were concerned—phys-. 
ical, mental, and emotional. The difference in type of 
information desired on adults and children was quickly 
appreciated, however, and the outcome was two sepa- 
rate forms, one for adults and one for children. It is 
with the composition and use of the latter form, the 
rather far-reaching changes which followed, and the 
conclusions drawn that this report deals. 


OME of those who were drafting the form remem- 

bered past endeavors to obtain constructive data 
from surveyed segments of the population and warned 
of the tendency of many individuals to blank replies 
to questions for lack of “the right word.” It was hoped 
that this might be forestalled by providing checklists 
of descriptive terms which would aid the reporter im 
identification of the handicap and so insure more com 
prehensive coverage. Consequently, the three overall 
classifications of handicaps in which. the Health Divr 
sion was interested appeared as major headings on the 
single sheet finally adopted, and under each of these 
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were categories of handicaps and space for checking 
those which would describe the case in question. Under 
Physical Defects or Conditions there appeared in one 
column deaf, blind, crippled, speech defect. Opposite 
these were hard of hearing, partially sighted, epileptic, 
malnourished, and, beneath, additional space for other 
and unlisted conditions. There were only two possi- 
bilities under the heading Mental Deficiency. These 
were Mentally Retarded and Feebleminded. The list 
of Behavior or Conduct Problems, on the other hand, 
swelled to eighteen chosen from two sources, Selec- 
tive Service Medical Circular No. 4 and the Wickman 
study? in which teachers and mental hygienists report- 
ed evidences of maladjustment seen by them most fre- 
quently. Unsocialness, oversensitiveness, striking im- 
maturity, nervousness, temper tantrums, and cruelty 
are examples of the traits appearing in this connection. 

Covered by a letter of transmission and accompanied 
by instruction sheets, the forms were distributed to 
the agencies and organizations which had earlier agreed 
to take part in the survey. All groups responded com- 
mendably, but the Classroom Teachers’ Association 
was the largest single contributor. Reports might have 
been returned in even greater numbers had it not been 
for three negative attitudes toward the Survey. First 
was the defeatist attitude of, ““What’s the use? Noth- 
ing will be done about it!’ Second was the mistaken 
idea that surveys deal only with the lower economic 
groups. Public schools and public health are for all 
the children, and any plans to meet the needs of ex- 
ceptional groups should encompass all children who are 
exceptional but still public school material. A typical 
expression was, “Oh, I didn’t fill out a sheet for him. 
I didn’t suppose you’d want it. He’s under good med- 
ical care.’ The third attitude was one of fear that re- 
ports might fall into the hands of indiscreet laymen. A 
good job of advance interpretation could have changed 
these views to a large degree and is strongly recom- 
mended to others who may launch a similar survey. 

While it was a matter of months before the kind of 
analysis and statistical study the project deserved could 
be completed and released to the press, the trend of the 
first few hundred reports received aroused the Health 
Division. Face to face with not just a few but literally 
hundreds of cases of acute human misery for which 
little or nothing was being done, members of the Divi- 
sion were quickly converted into crusaders. Their 
slogan was, “Get to work on this!” 

No individual or group was out of bounds to a 
Health Division-er on the subject of the Survey. In- 
terest mounted. Questions were asked. Consequently, 
action of several kinds preceded the statistical sum- 
mary of findings shown in Table I. 


NE of the questions most frequently heard was, 
“How accurate is the Survey?” Very soon two 
opportunities to find the. answer arose. An otologist 
who functioned as a member of a health education 
committee learned through his committee of the group 





2E.K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, 
(New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1939). 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF HANDICAPS oF 644 CHILDREN* 
Total White Negro City County 
Physically Handicapped .... 457 309 148 351 106 


ON pease aoe -R US Oe 161 106 55 123 38 
BONE is cinscaenhSisnins 93 51 42 72 21 
WM, eh 94 53 41 67 27 
Crippled or Deformed... 91 65 26 65 26 
Hearm@: ..2 st. 69 52 17 49 20 
oS RO ee ee 94 57 37 78 16 
Mentally Handicapped ...... 322 212 110 237 85 
Feebleminded _ .................._ 70 59 11 37 33 
Mentally - Retarded ........ 252 153- 99 200 52 


Emotionally Handicapped.. 405 266 139 321 84 
Difficulties Reported Most Frequently 


City 
1. Nervousness .................--- 123 
2. OT). Siaicclchjnd teen 94 
3. Daydreaming ................... 86 
4. Oversensitiveness .......... 65 
5. Unsocialness .............:...... 61 
‘County 
1. Nervousness. .................... 33 
2. Unsocininess® 22.2250... 21 
Bt TORU cn de 18 
Excessive Timidity ...... 18 
4, Striking Immaturity .... 17 
Sy FigiWRee ch) bcs. 16 
Untruthfulness ................ 16 


of children thought by teachers to be hard of hearing. 
He placed his audiometer and the services of his tech- 
nician at the disposal of those who were responsible 
for following up the findings of the Survey. Only a 
few of the children failed to receive the test. Eighty 
per cent of those tested actually did suffer some impair- 
ment of hearing. Several were cases of severe loss. 

Meanwhile, with the assistance of the local and state 
welfare departments, arrangements were made for two 
periods of psychometric testing of the city children de- 
scribed as feebleminded. Here again the efficacy of the 
screening method was verified. Of twenty-three city 
children examined in this way, twenty-one were defi- 
nitely feebleminded. Ten were eligible for institutions. 
The two children about whom the teachers were mis- 
taken were, according to the psychologist, emotionally 
disturbed. During the last month of the school year, 
the city school physician, a staff member of the local 
health department, made special examinations of a large 
number of the children and reported on the Survey, and 
her findings also bore out the validity of referrals. 

From the above it might be concluded that the Sur- 
vey provided an accurate sampling of information on 
handicaps among school children and strong motivation 
to further study of their problems. 

“What are you doing, or going to do, about it?” 
This was another of the questions. Actually the Sur- 
vey was put to work before it was ever formally pre- 
sented to the public. There was the crusade of inter- 
pretation mentioned earlier. Furthermore “Salvaging 
for Citizenship” was the subject selected by the Health 


(Continued on Page 422 


* Nearly two-thirds of the children were reported to have 
two or more defects, giving an average of 1.8 defects per child. 
Refer to Table II for combinations in which defects occurred. 
Of the 644 children, 434 were white and 210, Negro; 492, city 
and 152, county; 427, male and 217, female. 
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The Responsibility of the Public 
Schools for Physical Education 


JOHN M. HARMON 


Boston University 7 
Boston, Massachusetts 


land superintendents in physical education, in 

1860 their predecessors invited a physical cul- 
turist to their speaking program in Boston. His name 
was Delsarte. At that time, unlike the present group, 
they were very much influenced by what was being 
done in European educational programs. The Round 
Hill School, Harvard, and others had brought gymnas- 
tic teachers from Europe to lead and stimulate their 
boys. Many superintendents and their associates were 
impressed. However, in this New England climate, 
gymnasiums were required for such a program, and 
gymnasiums were very, very expensive. While thus 
meditating, Delsarte came before them. 

He said never mind about gymnasiums; of course 
they are too expensive; furthermore they are unneces- 
sary. I have a good program which will do the job with- 
out gymnasiums, without special teachers, without the 
loss of time required to dress for gym classes, almost 
without the loss of time, and without failure. The pro- 
gram is this: In the middle of the morning and the 
middle of the afternoon, stop the study program, throw 
open the windows, have the boys and girls stand in the 
aisles, the regular teachers lead them in vigorous arm 
thrusts for four minutes, 1-2-3-4 and repeat, then wind 
up the program with one minute of deep-breathing ex- 
ercises. 

I should explain that Delsarte’s real profession was 
that of teaching elocution ; and that he was an excellent 
and persuasive speaker, which fact may have been more 
responsible for his influence than the actual value of his 
suggestions. 

Administrators well know that one of the surest 
ways of postponing indefinitely the realization of that 
much-needed new buliding is to consent to the spend- 
ing of 25 to 50 thousand dollars in renovating the old 
one. Likewise, Delsarte’s suggestions were just good 
enough and cheap enough so that they have in many 
communities, to this day, prevented the development of 
adequate, hygienic facilities, the assignment of trained 
teachers, and the inclusion of needed time allotment 
in the required program. 

In the Inglis Lecture at Harvard in April, 1942, Dr. 
Floyd Reeves of Chicago University said, “Especially 
in the field of physical training, the schools have grossly 


Ai an early indication of the interest of New Eng- 


An address presented to the New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, November, 1944. 











neglected, in my opinion, their responsibility to pupil 
and nation. Physical training in all our seconda 
schools must be improved and greatly extended.” 

Modern conditions which indicate the increasing im- 
portance of physical education are many. In terms of 
the daily routine of most of our citizens, we actually 
live in a new world today which we can only contrast 
with that of 1860. At that time the daily tasks of work- 
ers still demanded skilled hands in work that was 
creative and vitalizing to the individual, a type of actiy- 
ity which down through the ages, Frederick Tilney, the 
neurologist tells us, was responsible not only for the 
development of the frontal lobe and the higher processes 
centered therein, but almost created a new kingdom of 
life. 

By contrast, today more than ninety per cent of our 
employed citizens are occupied with monotonous rou- 
tine that is bringing decadence to the human nervous 
system. Today more than a half million broken nervous 
systems are confined to hospitals, and the number is 
increasing at an alarming rate. The Germans and 
Japanese are not the only enemies of mankind that de 
mand our attention. When this war is won, we wil 
find that among our most deadening enemies will be 
first, monotony and drudgery for the majority, and 
second, the demands for relatively too much high pres- 
sure mental activity for the minority. Both will cor- 
tribute to low morale and social unrest and could be 
major contributors to a “decline of the West” unless 
our public schools accept full responsibility for educat- 
ing the new generations in habits of recreation of a 
type that will compensate for the loss of those experi- 
ences in frontier life which were vital to reliable nerv- 
ous systems. 


EUROLOGISTS and philosophers for some years 
have been warning us of the impending results of 
assembly line methods upon the human nervous system. 
They know that genetically the human body is a gradi- 
ent, that those parts that are most highly developed will 
deteriorate first in an unnatural environment.* There- 
fore, they have anticipated a deterioration of the nerv- 
ous system, resulting from the monotony of modert 
*If interested in pursuing this subject, the author suggests 
reading America’s Tomorrow by Furnas, the laboratory 
reports of Child and Herrick at Chicago University, Progressive 
Relaration by Jacobson, The Psychology of Relaxation by 


Patrick, and other enlightening and interesting contributions 
to an understanding of this new problem. 
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machine methods and high pressure mental activities 
rather than a deterioration of the legs as a result of 
everyone riding in automobiles. 

We are often told that with modern machinery the 
30-hour week is just around the corner, but the 30-hour 
week may lead to loafing, to doing nothing during the 
remaining hours, which is just as destructive to mental 
health as monotonous work, and more encouraging to 
social unrest. 

In 1935 organized labor in the automobile industry 
went on strike, not in demand for more money or 
shorter hours, but in rebellion against the drudgery of 
the speeding up process in their monotonous piece work. 
Charlie Chaplin dramatized the incident in a movie 
called “Modern Times” which illustrated the nervous 
breakdowns resulting from the monotony of the assem- 
bly line. That strike was the first social reaction in 
self-defense against the deadening results of piece work 
in our machine age. 

The beginnings of our American public schools here 
in Boston were designed to educate in the three r.’s_ It 
is unfortunate that the fourth r was not given equal 
standing, that recreation was not included. There were 
precedents in the education of ancient Greece and 
ancient Rome. 

The program as recommended to our predecessors 
by Delsarte was an exercise program that no doubt 
helped to arouse pupils from slumber, and did stim- 
ulate digestion, but it wasn’t an educational program 
that went beyond the level of the A, B, C’s in languages 
or simple addition in arithmetic. If your teachers of 
arithmetic should proceed to the multiplication tables 
and then forever thereafter insist only upon the daily 
repetition of the simplest of those tables, you will agree 
that they would only be contributing to the monotony 
of modern piece work, and not to the future needs of 
the pupils. Likewise you have graded programs in the 
languages; but not always do you have graded educa- 
tional programs in physical education, programs that 
will build foundational skills in dozens of large-muscle 
natural activities, and that will adequately encourage 
those you educate to make good use of their leisure 
hours as adults. 


The program dictated by the new needs, resulting 
from a machine age social order, suggests that physical 
education is an art. This view is well supported by the 
former Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical 
School in his book, What Men Live By. Without 
neglecting the value of physical education as an aid in 
maintaining organic health, Dr. Cabot points out that, 
as an art, physical education may make a major contri- 
bution to the needs for improved mental health. I quote: 

Let us, therefore, give play, recreation, and the other popular 
arts their proper place beside the fine arts, and avoid the 
common error which degrades play to a medical instrument. 
Thus we shall help to preserve the “fine arts” from dying of 
isolation. That is a real danger today. Chilled by our formal 
respect, discouraged by our practical neglect, mortified by our 
sentimental petting, the musician, sculptor, and painter are 
dangerously out of the current of vigorous American life. Or 
to put it-from the other side, American life is dangerously 
neglectful of some forms of art as well as of most forms of 
scholarship. The drama, baseball, and dancing are the only 
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popular arts of America today. Let us realize that they are 
nevertheless genuine arts, and plant them close beside music, 
literature, painting, and sculpture. Such a realization will help 
to keep vulgarity out of popular art, and to save the fine arts 
from degenerating into fastidiousness or dying of super-refine- 
ment. 

We occasionally see evidence of a degeneration to 


vulgarity in our major sports which is often due to in- 
efficient or inadequate leadership. 


HYSICAL education as an art requires trained 

leadership, not just a person to throw out balls. Boys 
and girls do not inherit interests in certain games and 
dislikes for others. Their interests are based upon 
new experiences, new in the sense of creating new or 
improved skills, which makes them a counterpart 
of and responsible for the pleasure in the game. 
Work is repetition of habits and some work pro- 
grams may be observed in gymnasiums. Recrea- 
tion or wholesome play is a preventive of juvenile 
delinquency only so long as the boys or girls have 
more fun playing innocent and wholesome games 
than they experience in breaking laws. Play with- 
out leadership is no guarantee for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. The better the 
teacher the more fun the boys and girls will have in 
the gymnasium, and the less will they turn to mischief 
for thrills. In one city a new summer playground was 
equipped and opened for use without adult leadership. 
The boys and girls were given a chance to play what 
they liked and when they liked it most. The daily at- 
tendance over a period of a few weeks was 20. For the 
following weeks, an untrained but enthusiastic young 
man, who liked to work with boys and girls, was made 
the supervisor of the new playground. The daily at- 
tendance went up to 80. For the third period of sev- 
eral weeks, a young man well trained in the field, who 
also liked to work with boys and girls, was made the 
supervisor. Under his leadership, the daily attendance 
exceeded 400. A second untrained leader took over, 
and the attendance began to go down. 

The significance of trained leadership rests in our 
capacity to develop in future teachers the ability to 
evaluate individual differences in skills and potential 
abilities of their pupils. These teachers qualify as pro- 
fessional persons primarily through their knowledge of 
why and how they teach what they teach to the different 
grades and the different individuals in every group. 
Many great performers will never be successful in 
teaching the art in which they excel because as teachers, 
they often develop only impatience and a lack of in- 
terest in the novice. We have found that our greatest 
aid to future teachers of physical education is, first, to 
teach well the biological sciences that contribute most 
to an understanding of the biological and psychological 
needs of boys and girls. Second come materials and 
methods that most effectively contribute to these human 
needs. We must employ teachers who place a knowledge 
of the needs of pupils first and subject matter second. 

The inadequacy of the physical education programs 
in our schools resulted in months of delay in training 
for war, while the minimum requirements in terms of 

(Continued on Page 420) 
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Ramer space, usually devoted to varied news items of national 
scope and implications, is utilized in this issue to present 
the different committees of the Association for the current year 
and the names and addresses of committee personnel. A total 
of 306 appointments are involved, 110 of them for fourteen 
standing committees, 189 for seventeen president’s committees 
and 7 for the Nominating Committee. Every state and the 
District of Columbia are represented in these appointments. 

Committees represent one of the important channels through 
which service is rendered by the Association to the individual 
and to the profession. This is especially true with the loss of 
conventions. In spite of wartime handicaps many of these com- 
mittees are making outstanding contributions. Several made 
outstanding reports during the past year. Some very significant 
projects are nearing completion. 

By official action of the Board of Directors the membership 
of all standing committees was frozen for the year; however, 
reorganization and appointment of new personnel has been 
effected in certain instances but in conformity with cfficial 
operating codes. The General Policies Committee was discon- 
tinued on the recommendation of its chairman since it was felt 
its funetion was being fulfilled by the Board of Directors. Two 
advisory committees were inaugurated as standing committec-, 
one to the Health Education Consultant and one to the Recr¢- 
ation Division. 

Three president’s committees appointed last year, namely, 
Coordination of National Associations, Expenses of District 
Representatives, and Field Services, made reports last April 
and were discharged upon fulfillment of their assignments. Due 
to the increased demand for service during the war period and 
the innumerable new difficulties and problems which have 
arisen there has been an unusual demand for president’s com- 
mittees. Three additional committees have been given official 
status, namely, Implementation of State and Local Programs, 
Rural Health, Physical Education and Recreation Project, 
and Membership. 

Some of the President’s Committees are very small with 
membership composed of a few members of the Board of 
Directors. Others are quite large and include a wide repre- 
sentation of the membership. In every case the chairman has 
had an opportunity to nominate members of his committee. It 
is regretted that it is impossible to give every worthy member 
a committee assignment. However, it is felt that the individuals 
selected have the desire, interest, and competence to do the 
tasks assigned them. 

Chairmen will appreciate receiving constructive suggestions 
and comments on their many difficult and vital tasks. Members 
of the Association are urged to correspond with the particular 
chairman involved. 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES, 1945-46 
(No Elections Held 1944-45) 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 1944-46 
Function: To nominate officers in accordance with the Con- 

stitution and By-Laws of the Association. 
Chairman, Cox, Walter A., Springfield College, Springfield, 

Mass. 
Central District—Small, Clare, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Eastern District—Kadel, C. Walter, Public Schools, Wilming- 

ton, Del. 
Midwest District—Jackson, C. O., University’ of Illinois, 

Urbana ’ 






Northwest District—Hoyman, H. S., University of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Southern District—Garrison, Jessie, State Director of Educa. 
tion, Montgomery, Ala. 

Southwest District—Landreth, Verne S., State Education De. 
partment, California State Building, Los Angeles 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Advisory Committee to the Health Education Consultant 


Nyswander, Dorothy, Chairman, Vice President, Health Edy. 
cation Division, Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Miller, Ben W., Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Walker, H. H., Immediate Past Vice President for Health 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Representative from National Tuberculosis Association, 179 
Broadway, New York City, is to be appointed. 


Aquatics Committee 
Cureton, T. K., University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman, 


i Se Eee EN ee eI 1946* 
Hewitt, Jack, University of California, Berkeley, 
IE hii ce lh 1946 
Horne, Virginia, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
a Leer ee See MnN eh 1946 
McLean, Dorothy, University of Washington, Seattle, 
2, i eee RI 1948 


Mann, Matt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Midwest..19% 

Robertson, Tex, University of Texas, Austin, Southern....194 

Starr, Helen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Central 


Constitution Committee 
Alderson, C. J., University of Texas, Austin, Chairman 
I Sh et Tek ee ee 1946 
Brooks, Roland, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central....194#8 
Carmody, John J., Boys’ High School, 832 Marcy Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eastern............................:. 1947 
Champlin, Ellis, State Department of Education, Albany, 








RR I EE 1946 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley, 

SERRE IER 1946 
Hager, Robert H., Board of Education, Tacoma, Wash, 

RM TR EEO RE LO 1947 


Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
a a Sd I OEE 

Williams, Dorothy, 6416 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago, IIl, 
Midwest 1947 


Editorial Committee 
McCloy, C. H., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Chairman, 
NO SRE ASIN Tae ee ee AA ED waned 94 
Brace, David K., University of Texas, Austin, Southern....198 
Brown, V. K., Director of Recreation, Chicago Park, Dis- 
trict, Chirago, TH. Midwest <n 
Cozens, Frederick W., University of California, Berkeley, 
I icchih nsetvapbisidinnenisntanices neepshics ictee. acre chin ca 
Timmons, Lois Fahs, Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Conn., Eastern 


* Year shown at right denotes expiration of term. 
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Irwin, Leslie W., Boston University, Cambridge, Mass., 


Feasterin ..-n--oe--o-ce-ccssceeeesseseneentsnsseensensensensenssamesnsnccensnssnnanscnennncestees 
Larson, Leonard, New York University, New York City, 


Eastern eoncccoccccsscccseccesonessqncoosenscnvesesrosenncsedeccsecserncacencosssncercassoocoencs 
Patty, W. W., University of Indiana, Blocmington, 


Midwest  ......---::-c---s-eeeecseseeetseesttnsnantennssterseseanenanerssatenenassessattanansess 
iecchee, Louise, National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 


Broadway, New York City 19, Eastern...............--.--..-.--. 1947 


Facilities Committee 
(to work with the American Institute of Architects and the 
College Physical Education Association) 
Streit, W. K., 216 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chair- 


mai, Midwest saseccuescnsesenecssaneseutesneensneceossesnssesnsssonsnsnecnnaecennesaneees 1947 
Blanchard, Vaughn, 467 West Hancock, Detroit, Mich., 

as csgchd snes snstanpcentnie-tentntadocverosecseonpngeesestareapecandosckpaed 1946 
Glenn, C. L., Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce 

Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., Southwest...............-----.-+0--+--1000+ 1947 


Gregg, Leah, University of Texas, Austin, Southern eee 1948 
Henderson, E. B., Public Schools, Washington, D,.. Ses 


7 EN ie BES Tae Coals 8 2k CEs ee ee eee 1948 
Horton, Clifford E., 606 Normal Street, Normal, II1., 
Risdweest nine... moa ad, Jelinek. aiensa tabi... 1947 
Houston, Ruth, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
EEE I ORE Serene OF EEE Pe ee LEE tong Se 1946 
Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis, North- 
Oy Ne EE Set Ce cy Le ne Ree. 1948 


Uhler, William P., Jr., State Department of Education, 
SRA Bie) AMOI Too, pen stg ash Pian Reinaks qaicedh dedssesconion 1947 

Watts, Virginia Lee, High School, University City, Mo., 
SS a ee toe 





Foreign Relations Committee 
Rathbone, Josephine, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 





sity, New York City, Chairman, Eastern .................::-00----+- 1947 
Chapman, Max, University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest....1947 
Hiss, Anna S., University of Texas, Austin, Southern........ 1948 
Jean, Sally Lucas, National Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City, Eastern........ 1947 
Lamb, A. S., McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, 

1 PEERS AE OA RIN IAG i Nea DRED 1948 
LaPorte, William Ralph, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles, Southwest .......................::sssssssseesesesees 1946 


Williams, Jesse F., Box 752, Oxnard, Calif., Southwest....1946 


Gulick Award Committee 
Nash, J. B., New York University, Washington Square, 


New York City, Chairman, Eastern......................ccc-ceseeees 1948 
Glenn, C. L., Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif., South- 
|, gE ESTES OS 5. Gene Oke ita baer # aS TR MACE) CO a9? ene eh, 1948 


Huelster, Laura, University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest..1948 
Nordly, C. L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Cen- 
Re Pie ete Ra Wes PRIOR) see : 1947 
O’Donnell, Mary, City College, New York City, Eastern..1946 
Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Northwest....1947 








Walker, H. H., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Southern Sethe lclhesttabhaibade dg basset 1946 

Bovard, John F., University of California, Los Angeles, 
Honor Awards CONNIE. pelecccescsicesenmnoctons 1946 








Honor Awards Committee 
Bovard, John F., University of California, Los Angeles, 
Chairman, Southwest 
Brace, David K., University of Texas, Austin, Southern..1946 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley, South- 














oo REESE EEAAOIRE: RE, DD SORES TR RET 1947 
Foster, Henry, University of Washington, Seattle, North- 
west........ 1948 
Glassow, Ruth, “University “of ‘Wisconsin, Madison, Mid- 
west 1948 
Jones, Lloyd L., Pennsylv ania State College, State College, 
ENE SPREE Me 1 OSE CRETE ON ME A SAEED 1947 


Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Central........ 1946 


Motion Pictures (Visual Education) Committee 
Williamson, Pauline B., Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, New York City, Chairman, Health Education ...... 
Bernhard, Frederica, University of California, Berkeley, 


Wemen's. Athletics) 202050 ie 1948 
Davis, Lt. Comdr. C. W., USNR, 5927 NE 4th Court, 

Miami, Fin. Recreation) i eh ea ae 1946 
D’Eliscu, Francois, 509 W. 122nd Street, New York City, 

Physical’ Wdecatien oo ae 8 I ak ees 1946 
Gilman, Sid, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Men’s 

Attietics “nnn ee ee at eee 1947 
Nevins, Irma Gene, American Red Cross, National Head- 

quarters, Washington 13, D. C., Safety Education............ 1947 
Paterson, Ann, Ohio State University, Columbus, Physi- 

ORT: TEMDRIAOIS «so sipsiscnsersnccscd) ocankcacettinganth ot, a eee 1948 


Necrology Committee 
Montague, Kirk, Public Schools, Norfolk, Va., Chairman, 


Southern _......... ...1947 
Degermark, Carin “H, "Cottey “College, “Nev ada, “Mc O., 
Central 25 1946 
La Porte, William ‘Ralph, “University of ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Southwest ................02...c.0.ccc-ccccesee0e- 1946 
Smith, Helen N., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
CPPIEO, AE oo osc ssa ccin ae hock Seatac tee Mesteoes ett as eee 1947 
Sparks, Lestle, Willamette University, Salem, Ore., North- 
WIE ocemnetipeniber capereeante=soveaaoeeicnive panies ae 1946 





Walke, Nelson, Boston “University, Boston, Mass., Eastern..1948 


Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits Committee 
Luehring, Frederick W., University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 


adelghia, Chamman, Watters 2520 a 1946 
Anderson, William G., Yale University, New Haven, 
6 Re ee SOONG, SO une ad erie TETRA 1947 


Cave, Jean, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
CRN oo oa casacincecncmacapecninecciecbinah tues Mela Sennen eee 1947 
Coleman, Mary C., Women’s College, Greensboro, N. C., 











Southern enanbooseiingicasedugpsipier-s=cniens a duaedepiseieileanses aan 1947 
Lynn, Minnie L., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

RON a st Sa accede chet opti cle ee ee a 1946 
Moulton, Gertrude, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, Mid- 

eo, ene CRD ener ret nike GEES a NE BORE case PAK Ge eo! 1948 
Newland, Helen, 2225 West A Street, Torrington, Wyo., 

Central 5 ‘. 1946 
Raycroft, Joseph E., Princeton University, Princeton, 

BE Feg,, MUMIA» oti ncuntinisions tiidianiniseledstiimitrnasiagiininn Adenine 1948 
Staley, S. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest........ 1946 
Van Hagen, Winifred, State Board of Education, Sacra- 

metitty:  CBUiRs, SSMU oon. tsecccas-sokdancianccas bcp ccaddeo cial 1947 


Recreation Advisory Committee 
Miles, Caswell, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 


CRabeiidih; Tee y ais sieccslceeggielos cde ane 1946 
Eastwood, Floyd, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Mid- 

= LE rsd eT eee PN ME ee ESET 1946 
Enderis, Dorothy, Recreation Department, Milwaukee 

WWIR:, DRIERE eke ss a oct tees tee ee oeick nena 1948 


Halsey, Elizabeth, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central..1947 














Hutchins, H. C., Willamette University, Salem, Ore., 
NOTUORE oo hike ee bai ee ee ale eee 1946 
Glenn, C. L., Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif., 
SOMME ici ssict ts Sep nc de tad cee 1946 
McCloskey, Mark, Recreation Department, New York 
City, Tiapietan ites Oe ere a 1947 
Meyer, Harold D., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
SASH, . Bowtie oe en ae oe 1948 
Romney, G. Ott, American Red Cross, Washington 13, 
"ID A, eh cao ali Saat Fes eis ..1946 
Smith, Helen G., Washington State College, Pullman, 
ee Se he eRe ORs mE EA. wT Ge, S78 1946 
Waterman, Elizabeth, Public Schools, Glencoe, Ill, Mid- 
Lp, ee a MT ASIA TCR oe es At NAS Ae Pe Me TY 1946 


Resolutions Committee ‘ 
James, Ima, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Chairman, 


1: ie RECESS MORI SE SES RE RE (MEM ida igedtteds Lat ef 1947 
Duggan, Anne Schley, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Southern ........... sp chiead scleséniancadieievbabecibcadestine ee Meade 1948 
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Jack, Harold K., State Department of Education, 301 State 
Office Building, St. Paul, Minn.,. Central .............-..-..------ 1948 

Loebs, Gilbert F., Colby College, Waterville, Me., Eastern..1946 

Moss, Bernice, State Bureau of Health Education, 760 


Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., Southwest................ 1946 
Washke, Lt. Paul R., Room 1023, Exchange Building, 13th 
Naval District, Seattle, Wash., Northwest......................-- 1947 


Wittich, W. J., State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis., 
Midwest 


Vocational Guidance Committee 
Jackson, C. O., University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman, 


CESS SNG Miata ROR) 580 eR UE SEE Se SEM PMINE®: Oar eet 1947 
Berry, Robert T., Public Schools, Springfield, Mass., 
I oe rE ae sree ene 1948 


Hart, C. J., Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 


IE IE ETE Ee RNC eT 1946 
Kranz, Leon, Northwestern University, Evanston, II, 
| SAREE) ee eins Jae LEN EU Ne LORE We RCS eee 1946 


Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Midwest 1 
Manchester, 
Southern 
Small, Clare, University of Colorado, Boulder, Central....1946 
Exton, Bess, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., Consultant. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Educational Policies Commission Report 
Function: To prepare a report “Fit to be Free” in coopera- 
tion with the Educational Policies Commission. 
Hughes, William L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman. 
Collins, Laurentine, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
McCloy, Charles H., University of Iowa,’ Iowa City. 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City. 
Pritzlaff, August H., Public Schools, Chicago, IIl. 
Williams, Jesse F., Box 752, Oxnard, Calif. 
Williamson, Pauline B., Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Finances 

Function: To review and make recommendations on the 
Association’s budget. 
Pritzlaff, August H., Public Schools, Chicago, Ill., Chairman 
Meredith, William F., Eastern District Representative, Board 

of Directors, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Nyswander, Dorothy, Vice President, Health Education, Inter- 

American Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Implementation of Local and State Programs 

Function: To make suggestions in the absence. of conventions 

for the implementation of local and state programs in health, 

physical education, and recreation. 

Manley, Helen, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R., Public Schools, 
University City, Mo., Chairman 

Ayars, George W., President, Eastern District, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 

Cornwell, O. K., President, Southern District, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Cubberly, Hazel J., President, Southwest District, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24 

Guiot, Germaine, President, Central District, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 

Nohr, Robert, Jr., President, Midwest District, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Seen, Eva M., President, Northwest District, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


Joint Committee on Physical Fitness 
Function: To represent the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation on the Joint Committee 
on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security Agency and the 
American Medical Association. 
Hughes, William L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jones, Hiram A., State Educatidn Department, Albany, N Y 
Lloyd, Frank S., City College, New York City te 
Metcalf, Harlan G., North Beach, Md. 

Pritzlaff, August H., Board of Education, Chicago, Ij], 


Legislation 

Function: To prepare and promote federal legislation and 
to stimulate states to study and improve state legislation, 
Pritzlaff, August H., Public Schools, Chicago, III, Chairmay 
Ayars, George W., State Education Department, Dover, Del 
Brace, David K., University of Texas, Austin 
Jones, Hiram A., State Education Department, Albany, N, y 
Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis ; 
McCullough, Edna, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans, 
Montgomery, Katherine, Florida State College for Women, 

Tallahassee 
Neilson, Neils P., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Scanlan, Mazie, Public Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sharman, Jackson R., University of Alabama, University 
Stafford, Frank S., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 

BD. Cc. 


McKenzie Memorial Administration Committee 


Function: To administer the affairs relating to the McKen. 
zie Memorial and to complete the project. 
Mueller, Grover W., Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Chairman 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City 
Pritzlaff, August H., Board of Education, Chicago, Ill, 


Membership 


Function: To stimulate professional growth, unification, de- 
velopment, and expansion of the profession through identif- 
cation of all workers with their local, state, district and 
national associationy 

The names and addresses of representatives on this Com 
mittee from the six districts, the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia will appear in one of the fall issues of 
the Journal. Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, A.A.HP. 
E.R., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is the 
chairman. 


Minimum Standards 


Function: To develop minimum standards regarding per- 
sonnel, program and facilities. 
Blanchard, Vaughn, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich., Chairman 
Abernathy, Ruth, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Glenn, C. L., Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Greim, Willard N., Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Hillas, Marjorie, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York City 
McMurray, Roy, Public Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 
Metheny, Eleanor, University of Southern California, Los 

Angeles 
Mueller, Grover W., Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pelton, A. C., Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Physical Education and Athletics for College Men 


Function: To study and make recommendations, in coopera 
tion with three representatives each from the College Physical 
Education Association and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, concerning problems of mutual interest in phy- 
sical education and athletics for college men; to distribute 
factual information of national interest pertaining to the three 
Associations; to serve as an agency of inter-association rela 
tionships. 
Hughes, William L., President, A.A.H.P.E.R., Temple Uni 

versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller, Ben W., Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Scott, Harry A., Vice President, Physical Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York City 


Physical Fitness Tests 
Function: To develop standardized physical fitness tests. 
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McCloy, Charles H., University of Iowa, Towa City, Chairman 
Bookwalter, Karl W., University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Boynton, Brenda, Information and Education Branch, APO 
887, c/o Postmaster, New York City ; 

Brace, David K., University of Texas, Austin ; : 

Brownell, Clifford L., Teachers College, Columbia University, 

York Cit 

Bol Ellis H, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Clarke, H. Harrison, MAC, Hq., AAF Personnel Distr. 
Comm., 830 W. Broadway, Louisville 3, Ky. 

Cozens, Frederick W., University of California, Berkeley 

Cureton, Thomas K., University of Illinois, Urbana 

Davis, Elwood C., Third Naval District, Room 1301, 90 
Church Street, New York City 7 i‘ 

Esslinger, A. A., Reconditioning Division, Surgeon General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Giauque, Charles D., Bureau of Naval Personnel, Room 4734, 
Arlington Annex, Washington 25, D. C. 

Glassow, Ruth, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Howland, Ivalclare, State Teachers College, Cortland, i ae 

Karpovich, ‘Peter V., AAF, School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas 

Larson, Leonard A., New York University, New York City 

Lowe, Harold E., Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. , 

Metheny, Eleanor, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 

Minnegan, Donald, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

Niles, Donna, #1,600,000 Headquarters Etousa, Special Service 
Division, APO 887, c/o Postmaster, New York City 

Rodgers, Elizabeth, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Scott, Gladys, Uinversity of lowa, Iowa City 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, George Williams College, Chicago, III. 

Turnbull, Jenny, Navy Department, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


Public Relations 


Function: To promote the public relations of the Associ- 
ation and to recommend desirable public relations, policies, 
and procedures. 

Streit, William K., Public Schools, Cincianati, Ohio, Chairman 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley 
Gable, Martha, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garrison, Jessie, State Education Department, Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Hutto, Louis, State Education Department, Augusta, Me. 
Moss, Bernice, State Bureau of Health Education, 760 Market 

St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Troester, Carl, Willimantic State Teachers College, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Wohlman, Mildred B., Washington State College, Pullman 


Role of Health Education in Total Fitness 


Function: To prepare a report on the role of health educa- 
tion in total fitness. 

Nyswander, Dorothy, Vice-President, Health Education, Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
Chairman 

Bakkie, Melva B., American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop, Randolph G., National Dental Hygiene Association, 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

Coyle, Mildred, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Kamm, Alfred, Boys’ Club, Wilmington, Del. 

Kent, Rosemary, Public Schools, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Nevins, Irma Gene, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Sinclair, Caroline, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, George Williams College, Chicago, III. 

Wheatley, George M., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City ; 

Wilson, Charles C., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
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Role of Physical Education in Total Fitness 
Function: To prepare a report on the role of physical edu- 
cation in total fitness. , 
Scott, Harry A., Vice-President, Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, Chairman 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley 
Collins, Laurentine, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Duggan, Anne S., Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Foster, Henry, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Hobson, Howard, University of Oregon, Eugene 
Maroney, Frederick W., Dean of Students, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mercer, E. LeRoy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Mitchell, Elmer D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Moulton, Gertrude, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Oberteuffer, D., Ohio State University, Columbus 
Schott, Carl P., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Role of Recreation in Total Fitness 
Function: To prepare a report on the role of recreation in 
total fitness. 
Nordly, Carl L., Vice President, Recreation, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Chairman 
Eastwood, Floyd R., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Edgren, H. D., United Service Organizations, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 
Halsey, Elizabeth, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Lloyd, Frank S., City College, New York City 
McCloskey, Mark A:, Recreation Repartment, New York City 
Meyer, Harold D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Miles, Caswell M., State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Romney, G. Ott, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Rural Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Project 
Function: To prepare in cooperation with the rural Educa- 
tional Division of the N.E.A. brochures on health, physical 
education, and recreation in rural schools. 
Garrison, Jessie, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala., Chairman 
Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Stafford, Frank S., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Dp. .&. 
State Associations 
Function: To suggest further plans for more effective or- 
ganization of State Associations. 
Jones, Lloyd M., Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., Chairman 
Aldrich, Alice, State Education Department, Montpelier, Vt. 
Galligan, Glenn, MAC, 0925935, 161 Shirley Street, Auburn, 
Calif. 
Holbrook, Leona, 1982 Herbert Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Jackson, C. O., University of Illinois, Urbana 
Kistler, Joy W., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Lyman, Eva, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 
Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Snyder, David P., Public Schools, Administration Building, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Vernier, Flmon L., 0925930, 1424 General Hospital, APO 465, 
c/o Postmaster, New York City 


Vice Presidents 
-Function: To determine the functions of Divisions, the 
duties of Vice Presidents and to develop year-round function- 
ing sections. 
Walker, Harold H., Immediate Past Vice President, Health 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Chairman 
Burnett, Louis R., Immediate Past Vice President, Recrea- 
tion, Board of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Evans, Ruth, Immediate Past Vice President, Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Springfield, Mass. 

Nordly, Carl L., Vice President, Recreation, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Nyswander, Dorothy, Vice President, Health Education, In- 
ter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Scott, Harry A., Vice President, Physical Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Spring Recitals 

Wheaton College at Norton, Massachusetts, sends a news 
rclease of its program, directed by Patricia Urner, which was 
given on March 23. Both the Understudy and Dance Groups 
were represented, the former by three sets of technique, and the 
latter with dances composed by members of the group. Among 
the dances were “And There Shall Be Both,” “The Way of 
Independence,” “Hurdy-Gurdy,” “Proposition 22,” and “La 
Valse.” Rachel Johnson, dance accompanist, composed the 
music for the dances. In addition to the above-mentioned con- 
cert, the Understudy Group danced in an original freshman 
play, “The World Is a Promise,” with choreography by Miss 
Urner. On March 23 and 24, Orchesis (Senior and Junior) 
and sixty-five dance students at Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, presented the nineteenth annual dance program, directed 
by Ruth Bloomer. The program was divided into two parts, 
the first of which included such dances as “Dance of Action,” 
“Court Dance Suite,” “Denison Doings,” and “Rain Ritual.” 
The dances in the second half were composed to the music of 
such composers as Rodgers, Satie, Prokofieff, Bartok, and 
Debussy. The program was concluded with four dances from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” 

A novel concert was given on April 18 by Orchesis of the 
University of Texas for the school children of Austin. The 
program was entitled “Skippity-Skoop,” who, according to the 
program notes, “is an imp . . . whatever he sees he makes into 
a dance.” At one ot the two performances, the children of 
the audience were included in the final “Ring Around the 
Rosy.” Shirlee Dodge, instructor in Creative Dance wrote the 
spoken yerses, composed the choreography, and directed the 
production. The music was adapted by D. H. Masley and 
the costumes were by Sally Carmichael. Stanford University’s 
yearly spring Orchesis Concert was presented on April 20 to 
a record crowd of twelve hundred people. The theme of the 
program was “Forms in Music,” each dance being composed 
either as an interpretation of the mood and style of the 
music or as a translation from sound into movemnt. The 
first half included interpretations of various classical forms, 
both sacred and secular, and the second half was composed in 
the folk idiom, some of the dances using traditional folk 
music and others being compositions based on folk styles. The 
high-light of the second half was a western ballet, a suite of 
dances set to American folk tunes. Portions of the program 
were repeated on various occasions, one of them being the 
recital sponsored by the San Francisco Dance League on 
May 11. 

Quoting from a review from the Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal 
of May 5, 1945, we find that, “Major recognition goes to Dr. 
Aileene Lockhart for the colorful and skilled Orchesis recital 
produced by the modern dance department of the University 
of Nebraska . . . All members of Orchesis appeared in the 
opening Schumann-Grieg dance, followed by a “Salute to Vic- 
tory” suite in which the American number by the Pre-Orchesis 
showed the national verve . . . Before the final curtain rang 
down the audience was treated to an effective “Theater Waltz,” 
the clinging chiffon gowns which emphasized the body rhythm 
of the girls accented by the full dress suits of their partners.” 
Other dances included in the program were “Daily Dozens 
for Modern Dancers,” “Mutiny in the Nursery,” “Episodes,” 
and “Dance Forms.” Under the direction of Marjorie Par- 
kin, the Northwestern University Orchesis presented its mod- 
ern dance program on May 11. Beginning with “Spring Holi- 
day,” the dances presented included “Jalousie,” “Working 
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Award Announcement 

Signally honored is Louis Horst, editor of the Dance 
Observer, who is the first recipient of the newly estab. 
lished special award given by the National Section on 
Dance of the American Association for Health, Physi. 
cal Education, and Recreation. The award, a paintj 
by Karl Knaths, modern painter, is anncouced by Ruth 
Bloomer, former chairman of the Dance Section. It ig g 
token of the organization’s appreciation of Mr. Horst 
great contribution to the field of modern dance jp 
America. 











a 
Girls” (with choreography by Mrs. Parkin), “City Interlude” 
and “Bombardment,” the last to the poetry of Amy Lg 
which depicted the destructiveness of war. “Out of One Hap. 
pening,” “Religious Poems,” and “Campus Impressions” may 
up the bulk of the scond part of the program. 

Seventy dancers participated in the modern dance Program 
of Oregon State College at Corvallis on May 11 and 12, Ty 
program was under the direction of Betty Lynd Thompsm, 
Previous to this program, a small group of dancers gaye, 
technical demonstration at the Albany High School on Apri 
20. Following the demonstration, original compositions wer 
given, including “A Study in Falls,” “Blues in the Night,” anj 
“Clippings from a Special Edition.” Also out on the wey 
coast the Orchesis of Washington State College at Pullma, 
assisted by the students from the modern dance classes, pre. 
sented its annual recital on May 12, as a part of the Mothers 
Day weekend program. Ruth Radir, Director of Modem 
Dance at the college, has sent notes to the editor which shoy 
that the program included such dances as “Magazine Section’ 
“My Country” (based on ideas from Russell Davenport 
poem by the same name), “Boardwalk Ham Concession” 
with a setting by George Laisner of the Art Department and, 
poem by Josephine Miles. The concluding dances were ofa 
Latin-American variety composed to Morton Gould's “Latin 
American Symphonette.” 

The Drake University Dance Group at Des Moines, under 
the direction of Annabelle Ranselm, presented one of its dance 
programs on May 16. The performance opened with “Greet- 
ings” and “Spring, Spring, Beautiful Spring,” “Fugato ona 
Well Known Theme,” and “Three Blind Mice.” Out in Chicago, 
George Williams Dance Class, instructed by Alma Hawkus, 
presented a program on two successive nights, May 16 and I). 
The program was performed by the dance class and thre 
guest dancers from Northwestern University. Music by Leo- 
ardo da Vinci was used for a “Pastorale” and a “Sarabande 
and original music by Shirley Genther was composed for 
“Nocturne.” “Frankie and Johnny” used the well know 
traditional ballad, and “Two Space Studies” had for sub-titles 
“The Narrow Shaft” and “The World Without a Rim.” The 
program was concluded with “Variations on a Folk Theme’ 
to arranged music. 

Keuka College Dance Group gave its first demonstration out 
side of the college at the Eastman School of Music in Rochester 
on May 24. The program, directed by Barbara Mettler, was 
composed of movement studies, dance and sound accompail 
ment for voice, and percussion instruments and piano created 
by the students. One of the numbers was a satire on radio at 
vertising entitled “Fluellan’s Fine Fabrics,’ in which the danctt 
spoke as she moved. One dance had a typewriter accompait 
ment. The sound of hand-clapping underlined the rhythm d 
“Prizefight.” Some of the dances emhasized the qualities d 
space as related to the visual arts. Some, such as “Tre 
were studies in line, while others, “Jelly,” “Satin and Turkish 
Towel,” expressed feelings of mass, texture, and color. Tit 
Dance Group of Keuka College is composed of the members @ 











all classes, including major and minor students in the De 
partment of Expressive Movement. Miss Mettler is assisted 
by Hazel Travers and June Johnson. 

Vassar College sends a complete report of its year’s dant 
activities, only a short portion of which can be related 
this column. The dance concert was given on March $ ¥ 
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DUCATION 


the Senior and Junior Groups and consisted of a technic dem- 
onstration by the dance classes, short compositional studies, 
a long group composition by the Junior Group, entitled Har- 
ried,” and “Man’s Quest,” and Embers,” the last to music by 
Clair Leonard of the Music Department. The program was 
directed by Mary E. Whitney, and the accompanist was Drusa 
Wilker. It was repeated at Wappinger Central School on 
May 7. Other activities of the Vassar Dance Group included 
a performance on November 11 in a dance-drama called 
“Marda” written, composed, and directed by Patricia Lawrence 
and submitted in partial requirement for a thesis in the Drama 
Department. On January 24, Vassar College presented Martha 
Graham and her dance company. The final dance activities 
took place on May 25 and 26 with the presentation of a 
“Hornpipe” and a “Hula” as a part oi the Swimming Club 
Pageant. ae NY: 

From Farmville State Teachers College in Virginia also 
comes a report of the year’s work in dance, under the direction 
of Emily Kauzarlich. The dance students took part in the 
annual Christmas sing, an event which seems to have assumed 
recital proportions. No recital was given, due to the de- 
mands of such activities as entertainment numbers at nearby 
convalescent hospitals, collaboration with the Dramatic Club 
on incidental dances for Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and the May Day Pageant, which incidentally in- 
cluded more modern dance than any other previous festival. 
The theme of the pageant was “Russian Chronicle,” and pre- 
classic dance styles formed the bases for the musical and dra- 
matic dance compositions in the first half, Russia under the 
Czars. Folk dance material was used in the second part, 
Russia of Today. 

News comes this year from three colleges which sponsored 
arts festivals, activities seeking to unite all the various creative 
arts in combined programs. Oregon University Orchesis at 
Eugene presented four dances at the third annual Odeon on 
April 23. The Odeon is planned as.a means of giving public 
recognition to the creative work of the undergraduates in the 
fields of art, music, drama, and dance. Members of the Senior 
and Junior Orchesis, under the direction of Rosamond Went- 
worth, presented “Rhumba,” “Country Gentleman,” “Negro 
Spiritual,” and “Tango.’’ Connecticut College presented its 
Five Arts Weekend beginning on April 20, and the Dance 
Group more its contribution on April 21 at a program di- 
recte’ by Elizabeth Hartshorn. The dances, with music bv 
Martha Alter of the Music Department, were those repeated 
at the College Dance Demonstration at the YMHA in New 
York on April 22. Some dancing was included in the iantasy, 
“The Market Place,” an interclass competitive student play also 
given at the Weekend. Another such collaboration to be re- 
ported was the Festival of Contemporary American Arts at 
Cornell University at Ithaca on June 1, 2, and 3. The affair 
was under the direction of John Kuypers, head of the Music 
Department. and included architecture, music, drama, dance, 
painting, and sculpture. The dance program was given by the 
Dance Group directed by May Atherton. It included such 
dances as “Irish Legend,” “Widow’s Walk,” “Lines from 
Liliom,” and “Our House Was Made Ready.” Preceding the 
dance concert Arch Lauterer, former Director of Theatre Arts 
at Sarah Lawrence College, gave a demonstration and lecture 
on movement-action in the theater. 

One of the most welcome contributions to this column is 
the report from the three active modern dance clubs of Battlin 
High School at Elizabeth, New Jersey. The groups per- 
formed at various schools in the Elizabeth area and for par- 
ent-teachers’ associations. Genevieve Meekins Lackas directed 
the groups and writes that the dances composed by the stu- 
dents include “Kookaburra,” “Lullabye,” “Camptown Races,” 
and “Prayer for Peace.” Other activities of the groups were 
a Solo Dance Assembly and a presentation of Jose Limon and 
company. (The Dance Editor is certain that there are many 
active high school dance groups, such as those at Battlin, and 
would welcome all contributions and news items.) 


New National Officers , 
As a result of the vote which was.taken during the. spring, 
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the following officers have been elected to positions in the 
National Dance Section: Chairman, Mary Elizabeth Whitney, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York; Member-at-large, 
Claudia Moore, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; 
Advisory Member, Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. Remaining officers of the sec- 
tion are Gertrude Lippincott, Secretary-Editor, Mount Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, and Karen Burt, 
Treasurer, Pomona College, Pomona, California. Ruth Mur- 
ray of Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, is a Member-at- 
large, and the other advisory member is George Beiswanger 
of Georgia State College for Women at Milledgeville, Georgia. 


Proposed Amendment 
(To the Constitution of the National Dance Section) 

“That the duties of the Secretary-Editor be hereafter di- 
vided between two people, one, a Secretary, who shall serve 
as Secretary of the Executive Committee and Legislative Com- 
mittee, keep all record’, attend all meetings in an official ca- 
pacity, andl perform such duties as the Legislative Board may 
direct, and second, a Chairman of the Editorial Board, who 
shall carry out the duties of the Executive Committee as listed 
in the Constitution.” 

It is urged that members of the Dance Section vote for or 
against this proposed amendment to the Constitution, and 
send their decisions immediately to Gertrude Lippincott, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


Dance Class Activities 

Extension classes of modern dance for young children at 
Oregon State College are reported to be extremely popular. 
Some eighty children are enrolled in the four children’s groups 
which are taught by Betty Lynd Thompson. The youngest 
child is twenty months old, and the oldest children are mem- 
bers of the high school group. At Farmville, Virginia, ninety- 
one girls elected to take a course in fundamentals of dance 
during the recent school year, and lectures on dance and ap- 
preciation were given as a part of the course in addition to re- 
quired outside reading and work in the related arts. Social 
dancing at Farmville included the navy unit from nearby 
Hampden-Sydney College and met for a term of ten lessons. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 














By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


CALIFORNIA Re Peed By Beth Hightower 

Fresno: The state meeting of the Executive Board and 
Legislative Senate augmented by the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee was held at Fresno, May 5, 1945. Mr. Howard Bell, 
Los Angeles, Vice President for Physical Education, was in 
charge of the Physical Education meeting. Dr. Frank Harnett, 
Long Beach, Vice President for Recreation, was in charge of 
the Recreation meeting and since Dr. John Goffin, Vice Presi- 
dent for Health, was unable to attend because of responsibilities 
with the California School Health Association, Mr. Verne 
Landreth, State Director of Physical Education, arranged the 
Health meeting. 

Agenda for the meeting included reports of standing commit- 
tees as. follows: Public Relations, George Vestal; Publica- 
tions,,, Ethel Tobin; Membership, Marian Humphries; Pro- 
fessional Advancement, Eleanor Metheny (Dr. LaPorte re- 
ported for Dr. Metheny); Legislative, H. A. Appleqisist. 

Section presidents reporting were Anna Espenschade for the 
Bay Section and Al Arps for the Southern Section. Other 
section presidents are James Bradshaw, Central Section, and 
Lucille McBride, Northern Section. 

Other reports included those by David P. Snyder, Past 
President and Honor Award Committee Chairman; Norma 
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Prince, Treasurer and Finance Study Committee; Howard 
Bell, Postwar Planning Committee. 

Officers elected for the year were H. A. Applequist, Sacra- 
mento, President (succeeding Lucille Verhulst) ; Vice Presi- 
dent for Health, Marybelle Smith, Fresno State Teachers 
College; Vice President for Physical Education, Al Arps, 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles; Vice President for Recre- 
ation, Marie Iverson, Stockton; Secretary, Verne Landreth, 
State Director of Physical Education; Treasurer, Ethel 
Tobin, Beverly Hills High School. 

Sixty-five people were in attendance. A gratifying highlight 
was the announcement that our state membership has passed 
the 1,600 mark, a gain of 150 members over the previous year. 

The national quota of 723 members has been passed, with 764 
members in our national organization. 


UTAH ae ee By Leona Holbrook 

Mr. Glenn Arnett has been named ky State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, E. Allen Bateman, to the post of State 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Mr. 
Arnett graduated from the University of Utah in 1934 with a 
major in physical education. In his university years he was a 
varsity football player. He taught physical education and 
coached at Hurricane, Utah, and has recently been at Weber 
County High School. He has written for the state associa- 
tion’s bulletin How We Do It, and has been active in the state 
coaches’ association. 


NEW MEXICO 


This fall the State Board of Education will inaugurate a 
special health course, to be known as a community service sub- 
ject, in 20 schools throughout the state. 

Miss Vada Floyd, director of physical education for women 
at Highlands University, Las Vegas, has accepted the direc- 
torship of the program, which is made possible by the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

The 20 schools are to be used as experimental centers. It is 
expected that the program will be expanded into all schools. 
An elementary and a high school instructor from each school 
received scholarships in order to attend workshops to acquaint 
themselves with the project in the following schools: 

New Mexico Highlands University, June 4-July 15; State 
Teachers College, June 18-June 22; University of New Mex- 
ico, July 19-27; New Mexico A. & M., July 23-July 27. 

State Health Director J. R. Scott announced that three- 
week scholarships for a special course in tuberculosis nursing 
in St. Louis University were awarded to women in the Catron, 
Bernalillo, and San Miguel county health departments. 

They were Miss Edythe Payne, county public health nurse 
at Reserve; Miss Mildred Keath, Bernalillo county depart- 
ment; and Miss Myrtle Parish, San Miguel county depart- 
ment. 

The course was conducted from June 11 to June 29. The 
scholarships were made possible by funds allotted by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

He also announced the return of Mrs. Emma S. Fuller, pub- 
lic health nurse consultant in the state health department, 
from a four-month special course in advanced tuberculosis 
nursing sponsored by Syracuse University. 

The University of New Mexico Lobos finished second in the 
annual Colorado relays. Colorado University successfully de- 
fended its title, scoring 13 points to New Mexico’s 11. 

Other schools finished as follows: Colorado College, 6 
points; Denver University, 2 points; Fort Warren, Wyo., 1 
point. 

On May 14 Mrs. Ethel Rockwood, state representative of the 
National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, spoke to the girls 
majoring and minoring in physical education at the University 
of New Mexico on the subject “Physical Therapy As A 
Modern Career.” Application blanks for scholarships being 
offered by the foundation were left, the courses of study ex- 
plained, and copies of the list of colleges at which the scholar- 
ships are to be given were distributed. 

Albuquerque High School took top honors at the state track 
and field meet held at the University of New Mexico. Betty 


By John L. Briscoe 
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Phillips from Las Vegas High School won the singles ; 
tennis, with Betty Reed from Grants ending in second pen 
Sis Schadel and Betty Reed, Grants High, won first place j 
the doubles, with the girls from Eunice High, Margaret Con 
way and Betty McCullough, placing second. . 

Lt. Eda E. Anderson of Tularosa, was commissioned 
second lieutenant in May after having completed a nine my 
physical therapy training course at Fitzsimons Genera} Hos. 
pital. Lt. Anderson received her B.S. in physical education at 
the University of New Mexico in 1940 and taught physical 
education in junior high school at Las Cruces three years be. 
fore joining the WACs. 

Miss Bess Exton, Health Consultant, from our national of. 
fice, was a guest in New Mexico May 1 and 2. Ata luncheon 
on May | at the Franciscan Hotel in Albuquerque, representa. 
tives met with her and arranged conferences. Guests included | 
were from the state institutions of higher learning, from the | 
State Department of Education, from the local physical educa. 
tion departments, and the officers of the New Mexico Associa. | 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 

A May Day tea* was arranged at the home of Miss Shi | 
Wiley, dance instructor at the University. A May Pole was | 
the tea table decoration, with each streamer ending in a Corsage 
of violets, gifts for the guests. The forty-six members of the 
Majors’ Club at the University made all arrangements and 
then enjoyed an informal gathering with Miss Exton, at which 
time she was given an opportunity to talk with the girls and 
tell them of the many openings in their field. 
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By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


DELAWARE 

The twenty-fourth annual Red Cross “Learn to Swim” cam- 
paign was conducted by the Department of Physical Education 
for pupils in the Wilmington public schools June 8 and 11-14, 
the last five days of school. Instruction was given in four in- 
door pools, Wilmington “Y,’”’ Walnut Street “Y,’ YWCA, 
YMHA, and in two of the five outdoor municipal pools. All 
pupils signing up for swimming instruction were excused from 
their lessons long enough to go to the pool nearest their school 
for a thirty-minute swimming lesson and then return to school 
Morning periods only were used. Physical education instru- 
tors were assigned to the various pools in addition to institu 
tional instructors to conduct the course. Of the one thousand 
boys and girls taking the course seven hundred and fifty suc- 
cessfully passed the beginners’ test while the remaining twenty- 
five per cent lost their fear of the water and with a little more 
practice will be able to swim. A thousand more youngstets 
enjoyed a happier and safer summer in the water. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . By Clarice O. Smith 

The District of Columbia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation sponsored the Tenth Annual Cor 
ference on health, physical education, and recreation on Satur 
day, April 28, in the Eastern Star Temple with a large a 
tendance. The conference theme was “Fitness For the Amer 
can Way of Life.” Mrs. Clarice O. Smith, Vice President, was 
chairman of the General Session and the speaker was Mr. John 
G. Sherlacher, Supervisor of Recreation, American Red Cross 
A noon luncheon was held in the ballroom with President 
Julian N. Colangelo presiding. Guest speaker was Lt. Comét. 
C. E. Forsythe, Bureau of Naval Personnel, USN, forme 





State Commissioner of Athletics for Michigan. Miss Barbatt 
C. Hall, Chairman of the Women’s Division, was chairman 
the afternoon General Session. The Speaker was Lt. Comét 
H. F..Etter, Medical Corps, USN, Head of the Departmett 
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of Physical Medicine and in charge of the physical rehabilita- 
tion program at Bethesda Naval Hospital. 


RHODE ISLAND... .- - By John Osterberg 
On May 16 Dr. Charles R. Lewis retired from his position 


as Director of Health and Physical Education in the Provi- ' 


dence public schools. Those who have worked with him will 
miss his faithfulness and sincere concern for the welfare of 
youth in general. The Providence public schools forfeit the 
services of a public health administrator who has attained 
country-wide renown by dint of hard work and application to 
the study of health situations. Our association will miss his 
valuable advice and contacts with the personalities in school 
health work but we sincerely hope that as long as he stays in 
Providence he will retain his membership in our organization 
and add his personality to our assemblies, regardless of the 
field he chooses as a future vocation. 


Dr. Lewis was honored by three different groups on the 
occasion of his birthday. On Tuesday May 15 at a party held 
in the Central Gymnasium by the men and women of the 
physical education staff Dr. Lewis was presented with a Gov- 
ernor Winthrop desk and Mrs. Lewis with a corsage pin. En- 
tertainment and refreshments were followed by a reception. 
The administrative staff paid him honor on Wednesday May 
16, the occasion of their final meeting of the school year in the 
16, the occasion of their final meeting of the school year, in the 
briefly praising Dr. Lewis and his work. The School Nurses 
gave Dr. and Mrs. Lewis a delightful party at “Top Hill” on 
Thursday May 17 the highlight of which turned out to be a 
resume of the humorous situations in a career starting as a 
medical student at Tufts to a directorship involving doctors, 
briefly praising Dr. Lewis and his work. The school nurses 
presented Mrs. Lewis with a becoming corsage and the doctor 
with a big, red leather, easy chair. 
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By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 
GREETINGS : 

It is indeed a pleasure to send greetings and felicitations 
from the C.P.E.A. to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

At the same time I wish to express the gratitude of the 
Executive Board of the C.P.E.A. to the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education for its practical cooperation in giving val- 
uable space in their monthly issue to Canadian news. I have 
had numerous expressions of appreciation from all parts of 
Canada for this gracious and tangible expression of a desire 
for cooperation. 

Our two associations have much in common—we are both 
national; we have the same professional aims and objectives ; 
our problems are indeed similar; and in both countries federal 
fitness schemes are in preparation. 

It must be perfectly obvious that, if these national fitness 
schemes are to reach full fruition, each must have the fullest 
practical support of its own national professional association. 

One of the greatest lessons the war has brought home to us 
on this continent is that we were living in a fool’s paradise re- 
garding the fitness of our youth. It is ironical and pitiable, 
to say the least, that it requires nothing less horrible and 
ghastly than war to convince a nation that the fitness of its 
citizenry is of basic and vital importance. 

The real test of the national fitness schemes of both coun- 
tries will be to establish a national realization that peace fit- 
ness is a§ vitally important as war fitness, and that the youth 
of the nation must, in the future, be as fit to live for their 
country as their brothers were to die for their nation. 

For far too long educators have paid lip service to the value 
of physical education. But lip service alone will not make 
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a nation physically fit. If the schools are to be held respon- 
sible for the state of fitness of the youth then drastic altera- 
tions in the programs, facilities, and equipment of our schools 
are essential. Lip service must be changed into practical 
service, and there must be a complete re-valuation of the cur- 
riculum. No longer must physical education be looked upon 
as a frill. Its health and citizenship values must be fully 
realized and the subject must be given a much higher priority 
than in the past. The school of the future must be judged 
not merely by its powers to equip academically, but by its 
ability to provide and maintain a program which will create 
a morally and mentally fit and sturdy citizenry. 

Moreover when the youth ends his school career and enters 
the work-a-day world with a keen desire for physical ac- 
tivity, the nation must provide him with the means of satisfy- 
ing these desires and enable him to maintain health and fit- 
ness throughout life. 


In the meantime it is essential that our national profes- 
sional associations, and all of us directly engaged in the field 
of physical education, health, and recreation, be more and 
more vociferous in our claims for wider programs and better 
facilities and equipment. These ends can only be secured by 
the ceaseless efforts of each individual physical educator work- 
ing through his national, provincial, or local professional asso- 
ciation. Give them the tools and they will do the job.— 
Robert Jarman, President, Canadian Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. ; 

* * * 


The Canadian Red Cross launched a dominion-wide “Learn 
to Swim Campaign” as a permanent part of their accident 
prevention program. This new service will be coordinated 
with instruction in first aid. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND By L. W. Shaw 


The Provincial Government of Prince Edward Island in- 
tends to appoint a Director for the Provincial Physical Pro- 
gram. They propose to set up a Provincial“ Council upon 
the arrival of the new director. 


NOVA SCOTIA By Hugh A. Noble 


Nova Scotia’s physical fitness executive committee has an- 
nounced its general policy for physical fitness: (a) physical 
education in the schools, (b) health education, (c) nutrition, 
(d) community recreation. An Advisory Council representing 
the three Maritime provinces was appointed to coordinate 
efforts in the East. Hugh A. Noble, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, and Juanita Archibald, Supervisor of Nutrition, are 
the first of four directors to be appointed. 


A survey was conducted to ascertain the existing facilities, 
equipment, and personnel in the cities, town, and inspectoral 
divisions in the Maritimes. During the year a modern pro- 
gram of physical education was introduced in the Normal 
College which provided four hours instruction in physical edu- 
cation each week. Summer school courses for teachers were 
offered again this year. We firmly believe that in order to 
develop a thorough-going program in physical education it is 
necessary to start with the elementary grades and to sufficiently 
train elementary school teachers through the medium of (a) 
Normal College, (b) summer schools (c) in-service training 
so that eventually elementary school teachers will be suffi- 
ciently qualified to conduct their own programs. In order 
to assist in providing adequate supervision and in-service train- 
ing Miss Patricia Flynn and Miss Betty Mackintosh have been 
added to the Director’s staff. The Provincial Government has 
announced a grant of five hundred dollars to any school board 
which employs a duly qualified supervisor of physical education. 
Licenses for physical education teachers are granted on the 
same bases of qualification as those for academic teachers and 


entitle the holders to the same provincial aid and retirement. - 


Twenty-five communities plan to provide recreational facil- 
ities of their own. Nova Scotians appreciate both the need 
for and the value of recreation in its broadest sense. The gov- 
ernment plans to assist them as much as possible in develop- 
ing that phase of community life. 
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The nutrition program has paralleled the physical education 
program. Miss Archibald has carried on extensive field work 
and has assisted in making Nova Scotians nutrition conscious. 


The future appears bright. In the near future the schools 
will provide adequate time allotment for health and physical 
education, and will give credit for health and physical educa- 
tion toward high school graduation. Qualified supervisors 
will be appointed for cities, towns, and inspectoral. divisions. 
Most communities in the province will provide wholesale pro- 
grams of community recreation. 


NEW BRUNSWICK a eae By M. Brewer 

Although New Brunswick has not participated as yet in the 
National Physical Fitness Program, it recognizes the need for 
such a program and plans action shortly. Memorial coms 
munity recreation centers are foremost among several objec- 
tives. Recently the Department of Education employed a full- 
time architect to prepare plans and to supervise the construc- 
tion of the many new school buildings New Brunswick will 
build as soon as restrictions permit. 


The University of New Brunswick summer school organized 
a recreation program for students last summer. Mr. H. R. 
Ryan, Director of Physical Education at the University of New 
Brunswick assisted the city of Fredericton to organize and con- 
duct playgrounds during the summer months. 


The New Brunswick division of the Canadian Youth As- 
sociation, in little more than one year of operation, has as- 
sisted many cities and towns to form recreation bodies and 
to operate programs in their communities. 


QUEBEC petty nee By Jack G. Lang 

Montreal Protestant Schools presented a mammoth physical 
fitness demonstration as part of Boys’ and Girls’ Week in the 
promotion of the Eighth Victory Loan on May 1. Mr. Jack G. 
Lang, Supervisor of Physical Education for the Protestant 
Schools, directed the planning for the demonstration and acted 
as Master of Ceremonies. Displays of apparatus work, 
tumbling, marching, calisthenics, rhythmic gymnastics, and 
folk and square dancing were interspersed with mass choir 
and band numbers. Boys’ and Girls’ Week culminated with a 
recreation day on Saturday, May 5, which featured inter- 
scholastic meets, swimming contests, rope skipping, and kite 
flying. 

From Dr. Jules Gilbert we learn that, while Quebec has 
not as yet participated in the National Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram, the situation is encouraging. Many organizations have 
petitioned the government to join the national plan. Dr. Gilbert 
appears to feel that something will be done in the near future. 


McGill University has announced a degree course (B.Sc. 
P.E.) in physical education to begin September, 1945. The 
school is an integral part of the Faculty of Medicine. The 
course as planned is a four-year course for those entering on 
a Junior Matriculation or a three-year course for those enter- 
ing on a Senior Matriculation. 


ONTARIO a sat, ols v2 By Doris W. Plewes 

Ontario’s physical fitness program has been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Education which an- 
nounced the appointment of Squadron Leader J. K. Tett as 
Director. Since then the Department of Education has an- 
nounced its plan of financial assistance in the setting up and 
operation of physical fitness and recreation programs in various 
Ontario communities. 


The total maximum grant to be paid to any municipality is 
$3,500, made up of one-third of the annual salary of the pro- 
gram director, one-third. of other officials, and 20 per cent of 
approved maintenance and operating costs. In support of or- 
ganizations conducting camps for young people and adults on 
a non-profit basis, the Province will pay 50 per cent of the 
actual cost of transportation of campers and camp leaders to a 
maximum grant of $1.00 each. A maximum grant of $1,000 
will be paid by the government to approved organizations which 
conduct recreational activities, but which cannot qualify for 
the general grant. 

The program is to be controlled by a local committee ap- 
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pointed by the municipal council and must be conducteg ona 
strictly non-profit basis. The content of the program is to be 
approved by the Minister of Education, as are the accommoda- 
tions and facilities for the carrying out of the program, Lead- 
ers of the program, both paid and voluntary, are to be approved 
»by the Minister. Plans are now being made to provide the 
necessary training for ex-service personnel and others who 
can serve in community programs. 

We congratulate the physical education group in Kitchener 
for the excellent program they provide. Evidence of their 
sound in-service education of principals is the administrative 
view expressed by Mr. W. T. Ziegler who advocates (1) 
medical services in secondary schools on a province-wide scale 
(2) daily gymnasium classes in addition to health education 
classes. “Students would benefit from daily exercise and there 
would be an opportunity for a much wider program.” In his 
opinion, the physical education instructor has unique oppor- 
tunities for guidance. His information is invaluable for the 
guidance record; his classes and extracurricular activities pro- 
vide ideal situations for adjustment and the development of 
personality. 

Mr. Ziegler considers the physical education instructor high- 
ly suited for administrative positions due to his experience wit; 
students and the administrative problems of the schools with 
which he must be familiar in the course of his regular work, 
This is most encouraging to physical education personnel who 
have frequently become chore boys when activity days have 
passed. 

The Kitchener physical education group administers a pro- 
gressive program. They are enthusiastic and aggressive and 
we might learn something from them. 


MANITOBA ... .. . . . +. + By Wray Youmans 

Manitoba passed a Physical Fitness Act last March and in 
June appointed Mr. Hart Devenny Provincial Director. Future 
plans include assistance and supervision for numerous camps, 
seasonal courses for coaches and referees in the various sports, 
and a four to five weeks’ leadership-training course. 

Mr. Robert Jarman, President, Canadian Physical Education 
Association, draws attention to P.E.P., the physical education 
pamphlet issued last June by the Manitoba Branch. The 
pamphlet includes instructions and music for the activities 
presented to Manitoba teachers. at their Easter meeting. 


SASKATCHEWAN By W. A. Wellband 

Mr. Parker’s newspaper Saskatchewan Recreation, which 
keeps us informed on how Saskatchewan does it, has drawn 
favorable comment from all over Canada. It is a “people’s paper” 
publicizing a “people’s plan” for physical fitness and whole- 
some recreation. Congratulations to Mr. Parker, his staff and 
the people of Saskatchewan who made the program a reality! 
The staff of the Physical Fitness Division includes Miss Mar- 
garet Nicholson and Mrs. Mary Ellen Burgess who head up 
the women’s activities; Capt. G. C. Darby, executive director 
and organizer; Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, co-director, in charge 
of professional guidance on program and athletic activity. 

Over four hundred schools have enrolled their pupils in the 
S.R.M. Mr. Joe Griffiths and the University of Saskatchewan 
are assisting by training personnel. 

Saskatchewan's fourfold definition of fitness — physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual—which stresses each aspect equal- 
ly, stems from the following: 

“We desire to make all persons more extensively fit to serve 
their God and their fellowman.” In Saskatchewan “Recreation 
is a local business identified with a National Provincial Plan.” 


ALBERTA hes By Arthur W. Eriksson 
Mr. Howard C. Leibee, assistant supervisor of physical ed- 
ucation at the University of Michigan, conducted the course 
for the Senior High School Certificate at the University of 
Alberta summer session. : 

Mr. M. L. Van Vliet, a graduate of the University of Ore- 
gon, begins his duties as Director of Physical Education at 
the University of Alberta with the rank of full professor this 
month. Since 1935 Mr. Van. Vliet has headed the program at 
the University of British Columbia. 
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Two developments give the new department of physical 
education prestige. First, the Faculty of Education at the Uni- 
versity has undertaken the professional education of all teach- 
ers; second, it intends to include both a major and a minor in 
physical education leading to both the B.Ed. and B.A. degrees. 

Ward Steckle was elected president by the newly organized 
Calgary Branch. The other officers include J. H. Ross, Pro- 
vincial Director of Health and Recreation, Honorary Presi- 
dent; W. J. Hackett, Central High School, Vice-President ; 
Len Ryan, Y.M.C.A., Secretary-Treasurer. All branches wel- 
come Calgary into the physical education family. 

Stuart Bird’s first issue of the Edmonton Branch Bulletin 
keeps us informed on “how they do it in Edmonton.” The staff 
is to be congratulated. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA... . By Jerry Mathisen 

Dr. Lois Fahs Timmons was guest instructor at the Sum- 
mer School of Education held in Victoria during July. 

British Columbia’s budget for 1944-45 was $46,015.75, of 
which amount the federal government contributed $16,015.75. 

During the year 8,940 classes. were conducted throughout the 
province with a total enrollment of 18,265, a total attendance 
of 229,679, in 244 centers. Due to wartime conditions, the cur- 
tailed training courses conducted throughout the war were con- 
tinued. In addition, a special soccer schoql was conducted in 
Vancouver, and a ski instructor’s course was held at Revel- 
stoke. 

The Pro-Rec, organized and sponsored British Columbia 
Branch of the Canadian Youth Hostel Association, provides 
overnight facilities for hikers and bicyclists through estab- 
lished hostels from Victoria to Campbell River, all through 
the Fraser Valley, as well as through the Okanagan Valley. 

Weekly radio programs on health and physical education are 
broadcast over Station CJOR in Vancouver and over the 
Kelowna Station in the Okanagan. 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


LOUISIANA 
in Memoriam 

The sudden death of Jess W. Hair on March 11 came as a 
distinct shock to his family, former colleagues, and many 
friends. 

At the time of his death, he was Director of Public Health 
Education in the Louisiana State Department of Health, a 
position he had held since 1942. Immediately prior to this 
time, he was professor of Health and Physical Education at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette. 

Mr. Hair received his B.A. degree from Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute at Ruston in 1922 and his M.A. from the 
University of Iowa in 1929. He had attended special coaching 
schools, working with Rockne, Warner, and Meanwell, and 
had completed two years of graduate work in education at 
Louisiana State University beyond his M.A. degree. 

He was best known through his connection with the Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education where he served as State 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education from 1935-40. 
His excellent training, wide and successful experience as teach- 
er and coach in the high schools of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
and as Assistant Director of Intramural Athletics at Louisiana 
State University prepared him uniquely for this position. 

Mr. Hair believed sincerely in health, physical education, 
and recreation, and worked untiringly to bring to every child in 
Louisiana the benefits of a broad program. He was chairman 
of the State Committee on Recreation and Physical Fitness 
and was recently appointed to the Committee on Living War 
Memorials. He was a past president of the Society of State 
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Directors and was serving on several committees of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. He was a Methodist, a member of the American Legion, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Theta Kappa Nu, and the N.E.A. 

A pioneer in his field, a genial friend and host, his many 
friends will miss him keenly. Sympathy and deep regrets are 
extended to his wife, his son, Jess, Jr., and his daughter, Belva. 


PERI os By Jessie Garrison 

A workshop was held at the state teachers college at Flor- 
ence, Alabama, during the month of June, 1945. There were 
one hundred elementary school teachers in attendance. The 
entire session had been carefully planned by Dr. J. A. Keller, 
president of the college, Mrs. Kathleen King, director of thes 
laboratory school, and the county superintendent, and these 
teachers were greatly benefited by the experience. 

Health, physical education, and recreation had an important 
place in the workshop. Miss Jessie R. Garrison, state super- 
visor of health and physical education, had planned with 
the authorities at Florence to have two of the four weeks given 
over to this phase of education. Miss Helen Manley, director 
of health and physical education in the public schools of 
University City, Missouri, came as guest instructor. Miss 
Virginia Johnson and Mr. Hubert Flowers, directors of phy- 
sical education at the teachers’ college, assisted during the 
two weeks, and turned over facilities to the visitors. Miss 
Jessie Garrison advised professionally, and Mrs. King of the 
training school arranged to have two children present for 
demonstration teaching. 

The schedule was set up as follows: 


One hour for observation by the workshop members of the 
teaching of elementary school children: Miss Manley, Miss 
Johnson; swimming: Mr. Flowers. 

One hour lecture on philosophy, methods, technique in 
health, physical education, and recreation: Miss Manley and 
Miss Garrison. 

One and one-half hour meeting with county groups to help 
in individual problems: Miss Manley, Miss Garrison, and spe- 
cialists in health service. 

One hour (three days a week) in practical work, i. e., teach- 
ing the activities and teaching techniques to the workshop 
people: Miss Manley and staff. 

Two recreation evenings: entire staff. 

With this plan the teacher inexperienced in physical activity 
had an opportunity to learn the activity herself so she would 
gain security in teaching it, and to see how it was done with 
children. She could understand the meaning of choosing ac- 
tivities with progression according to age, interest, etc., and 
could learn what activities would really work in a real teach- 
ing situation. 

The fine organization of this workshop is quite a tribute 
to the foresight and good planning of Dr. Keller and his staff, 
and the members of the Alabama State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Local county and city boards of education in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education and the National Recre- 
ation Association will conduct nine one-week social recreation 
institutes in September, October, and November. Each will con- 
sist of two two-hour sessions beginning on Monday and closing 
on Friday of that week. 

Topics to be discussed will include recreation objectives, 
trends, balanced program planning for all ages, leadership 
technique, recreation problems, corecreation, family recreation, 
hints to hostesses, new materials, types of people and their 
likes and dislikes, boys’ and girls’ club suggestions, teen-age 
recreation, and how to put glamour and glitter in school 
and home recreation. 

Activities to be taught will include get-acquainted games, 
musical games and mixers, active and quiet games for young 
and old, circle games and relays, pencil and paper games for 
young and old, stunts, singing games, grand marches and 
Paul Joneses, creative games, games for small spaces and no 
equipment, old-time couple rhythms, games for hot and rainy 
days, group games and programs for young children. 
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Those invited include all teachers from grades one through 
twelve; six to eight boys and girls from the last two years 
of each high school; adults interested in social recreation lead- 
ership from P.T.A. associations, churches, scouts, farm groups, 
public health and public welfare groups, service clubs, Red 
Cross, American Legion, recreation and youth centers, camp 
groups, industrial leaders, hospitals, and other local groups. 

The Institutes are scheduled as follows: 


Date Place and Chairman Director in Charge 

Sept. 17-21 Clanton, afternoon and D. P. Culp, Chilton 
night session, Chilton County Supt. of Edu- 
Co. High School, cation 
Patterson Hicks, ch. 

Sept. 24-28 Florence S. T. C., af- J. A. Keller, President, 
ternoon and night ses- Florence State Teach- 
sion, S. T. C. gym- ers College 
nasium, Hubert Flow- 
ers, ch. 

Oct. 1-5 Monroeville, afternoon H. C. Greer, Monroe 
: session (col.), evening County Supt. of Edu- 
session (white), R. cation 

H. Vickery ch. 

Oct. 8-12 Tuscaloosa, Women’s K. A. Johnson, Tus- 
Gymnasium caloosa County Supt. 

of Education 

Oct. 15-17 Talladega, one session, E. A. McBride, Tal- 
Talladega High ladega County Supt. 
School, Frank L. Har- of Education 
well, ch.; one session, 

B. B. Comer, Memor- 
ial High School, J. P. 
Creel, ch. 

Oct. 22-26 Huntsville, afternoon Edward Anderson, 
and evening session Madison County Supt. 

of Education 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2. Vernon, afternoon and G. S. Smith, Lamar 
evening session County Supt. of Edu- 

cation 

Nov. 5-9 Guntersville, one ses- J. L. Solley, Marshall 
sion, Guntersville, E. County Supt. of Edu- 
E. Cox, ch.; one ses- cation 
sion, Albertville, E. 

B. McPherson, ch. 
Nov. 12-16 Brewton, one session, H. E. Parris, city 


Brewton, D. P. Parris, Supt. of Education; 
ch.; one session, At- O. C. Weaver, Es- 
more, A. C. Moore, cambia County Supt. 
ch, of Education 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














INDIANA - + + + + . By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

The Central District of the Indiana Association for Health, 
: Physical Education, and Recreation met in Indianapolis for a 
workshop type of meeting on April 14. Approximately 65 peo- 
ple attended and all seemed to feel the meeting very worth 
while. Mr. Ray Duncan, State Director of Health and Phy- 
sical Education of Illinois, was the guest speaker. Other par- 
ticipants in the program included Mr. Robert Yoho, Acting 
State Director of Health and Physical Education for Indiana ; 
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Indianapolis; Mrs. Norma Koster of the Indiana 
ment of Recreation, and Mr. George Schlafer, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The North Central Physical Education Committee of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association held a sectional : 
at Riley High School of South Bend on April 19, Dr. John 
Scannell, State president, gave a short talk and 
Cooper, former teacher of anatomy at Notre Dame, talked 
on “Exercise in Relation to Coordinating Muscles.” Notre 
Dame furnished leaders to take a group of Riley students, 
under the supervision of Max Bulloch, to demonstrate ap- 
paratus and tumbling, and Mr. Howard Patoff demonstrate 
rhythmical conditioning exercises with a group of Riley High 
School girls who were supervised by Maxine Bauer, 

Miss Marion Russell has been giving a series of radio talks 
over Purdue’s station WBAA in cooperation with the Home 
Economics Extension Division. The series began last August 
on a monthly basis and is planned primarily for women in ryral 
communities. Topics which have been presented are “Cure 
that Posture Slump,” “Work the Easy Way,” “Exercise the 
Easy Way,” “Relief for Foot Arches,” “More about Feet” 
“Making Outdoor Work Easier.” 


ILLINOIS 2 gs Ne By Clifford Horton 

New officers for the I.A.H.P.E.R. are Bess Specht, Chi- 
cago public school supervisor, President, and Howard Fellows, 
La Salle-Peru High School, first Vice President. The re. 
maining officers are Ray Duncan, state director, Executive 
Secretary; Eva Eddy, Proviso High School, Corresponding 
Secretary; and Dorothy Williams, Chicago supervisor, Treas- 
urer. 

Dr. Clifford Horton has taken over the editorship of the 
Illinois Physical Education News, the state news letter, which 
has been edited for the past six years by Nellie B. Cochran, 
of Chicago Teachers College. 

Dr. Leslie Irwin, of the University of Chicago Laboratory 
Schools, is now Associate Professor at Boston University, 
He will conduct graduate classes and research in physical 
education. 

Mundelein College Terrapin Club presented the Swimphony, 
its annual synchronized swimming progranr, on May 7, 9, 
and 11. 

A strong physical education program for both elementary 
and high schools in the Catholic diocese of Springfield is be- 
ing organized. Albert S. Lewis has been appointed to direct 
this work. 

The annual Spring Frolic was held at Pekin Community 
High School on April 20, directed by Eleanor Francis. Every 
girl in school took part in the Frolic, which won warm praise 
from the audience. 

The Wilson branch of Chicago Junior College won the an- 
nual Illinois Junior College track meet held on May 12 
Morton Junior College of Cicero came in second. Wilson's 
track team is coached by Charles Smidl-and Morton’s by Doug 
Finlayson. 

The American Red Cross is awarding a scholarship in any 
of their aquatic schools to a student in each of Chicago’s four- 
year colleges. The student is to be designated by faculty 
members. : 

Students of Chicago Teachers College took part in a func- 
tional swimming demonstration arranged by the Chicago 
Chapter of A.R.C. which was a feature of the national A.AU. 
Women’s Indoor Swimming Championships held at the Com 
tinental Hotel April 14 and 15. Functional swimming was 
again shown during Wally Van Claussen’s series of small craft 
demonstrations during the first week in May. These were 
given at Northwestern University, Lane High School, New 
Trier High School, and others. 

The annual clinic held by the Illinois Association of High 
School Athletic Coaches at the University of Illinois was 
conducted Aug. 23-25. Norman Ziebell, Morton, was general 
chairman; Ray Duncan, Springfield, was program chairman; 
and Lew Stephens, Urbana High School, was game chairmat. 


Mr. Reuben Behlmer-of Arsenal Technical High School . 
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Tug Wilson, Big Ten Athletic Commissioner, and Colonel 
Ted Bank, of the Athletic Institute of America, were scheduled 
ina Unj. r on the program. 

" nee Ziebell has just received his M.A. in the field of 
© Of the education from De Paul University of Chicago. 
Meeting When the health and physical education law went into 
Dr. John § effect on July 1, 1944, there were many skeptics throughout the 
George | state. The state department under Superintendent Nickells, to- 
talked | gether with the staff lead by State Physical Education Director 
Notre Ray Duncan, recognized this as an immediate problem and at 
students, | once set up a series of state-wide demonstrations of health and 
trate ap. physical education activities for all types of school Situations. 
onstrated The purpose was to show communities that even with limited 
ley High equipment it was possible to conduct a constructive and progres- 
A sive program. The results of these efforts have been most grati- 
dio talks fying. One study made at the University of Illinois shows that 
1¢ Home approximately 47 per cent of the schools are meeting the state 
t August requirement. This includes giving health examinations to 
in rural every child in school. 

e “Cure Another valuable contribution from the state department 
rcise the has been the taking of moving pictures of activities from 
it Feet,” schools all over the state by Mr. Barkdoll, Assistant Director 
of Health and Physical Education in the state office. Mr. 
Barkdoll has edited over 1,600 feet of valuable film showing 


a activities from kindergarten through the college level. This film 
ht, Chi is available for showing’ in the schools of the state upon re- 
Fellows quest. Besides the film, the department has prepared a great 
bi. * deal of mimeographed material on activities that are little 


; known in some sections. They constitute valuable aids for 
sponding teachers who are on the lookout for up-to-the-minute sug- 
', Treas- gestions. A number of county superintendents have popular- 
ized physical education programs in rural schools by bringing 
D of the together all of the pupils, with their parents, for a county-wide 
r, which playday. These have been highly successful. Superintendent 
Cochran, Greer of Fayette County, Superintendent Wright of Crawford 
County, and Superintendent Fiscus of Lawrence County are 
boratory among those who are putting across excellent programs for 
niversity, their rural schools. In Lawrence County, 1,020 out of 1,400 
physical children registered in the county participated in the county play 
activities last spring. 
imphony, The Illinois State Normal University conducted a short-term 
ay 7, 9, coaching clinic to meet wartime shortages of coaches in bas- 
ketball and football. The clinic ran from June 25 to 29. It 
a served both men and women coaches from all over the state. 
id is be Rockford College,, in cooperation with Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, conducted a workshop for elementary 


to direct teachers during the summer session, June 25 to August 3. 
— Forty teachers attended this workshop. Miss Irene Clayton of 

Eee DePauw University directed the work in physical education 

. to supplement the work of the elementary group. 

m Representatives from 47 counties in Illinois attended an 8 
aca weeks’ workshop in health and physical education at Illinois 
May 12 State Normal University. The workshop was conducted under 
Wilson's the direction of Dr. Ruth Sumner, Consultant in Health Edu- 


cation, United States Public Health Service, assisted by 
by Doug staff from the University. 

DeKalb, Illinois, conducted a splendid program of recre- 
ation for boys and girls during the summer months. The 
” fecal program was under the supervision of Mr. Robert Reihsen and 

ac Mrs. Appell. Activities included dramatics, arts, crafts, and 
P recreational games. Impetus for this program was given by the 
a Tune- DeKalb Daily Chronicle and Kiwanis Club. 


> in any 
o’s four- 


re Southern Illinois Normal University reports successful play 
h Con nights during the summer session. Faculty and students par- 
ioc wal ticipated together in various types of recreational games. South- 


cll ern Normal took advantage of Crab Orchard Lake by 
lal € holding summer swimming classes at the beach. Students at 


se were Southern Normal were able to participate in a Red Cross 
ol, New Water Safety Instructors’ course as a result of opening up 
of High the work at Crab Orchard. 

ois was OHIO 

general Dr. Lera B. Curtis of the staff of the women’s physical edu- 
airman; cation department of Oberlin College has been named head of 
hairman. the department succeeding Dr. Gertrude E. Moulton who re- 
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tired this summer. Miss Curtis received her training at 
Michigan State Normal College, Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, New York University, the Sargent School 
of Physical Education, the University of Wisconsin and sev- 
eral summer institutes and workshops for special phases of 
physical education work. She received her A.M. from Co- 
lumbia and her Ph.D. from New York University. 


Northwest District * 
¢ Association News 














By Lestle J. Sparks 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


DABIITAPUR 3. ni) ce 0s te By Inga A. Hoem 
With the aid of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation a grant of 
$6,500 for the school year of 1945-46 for a project known as 
“The Montana Health Education Project” has been initiated. 
A state-wide advisory committee is composed of representa- 
tives of the State Department of Public Instruction, State 


_ Board of Health, units of the University of Montana, School 


Administrators Association, and the Montana Education Asso- 
ciation. 

A Health Education Coordinator whose office will be in the 
State Department of Public Instruction will be appointed in 
the near future. The Coordinator will work with the colleges 
and universities, state and local agencies, public schools, and 
all interested groups in the “demonstration areas.” 

These “demonstration areas” are in the following counties: 
Missoula, Gallation, Hill, Beaverhead, Yellowstone, Valley, 
and Fergus. These areas will serve as laboratory centers for 
pre-service and in-service training of teachers. 

The program in the public schools is to be planned by ad- 
ministration personnel in schools and in teacher-training insti- 
tutions assisted by technical advisors. 


These advisors are to work with committees responsible for 
revision of high school curricula in the interests of health edu- 
cation. 

It is hoped that a plan will be developed whereby health 
education will be given to all college students so that all grad- 
uates will be equipped to teach this subject. 

Elena Sliepcevich reports that representatives from’ Ana- 
conda, Butte, Deer Lodge, Philipsburg, and Helena were guests 
of the Girls’ Athletic Association of Anaconda High School 
at their spring Playday on Saturday, May 5. Approximately 
125 girls and their chaperones attended the successful affair 
which was centered around a Gay Nineties theme. 


Following registration at 1 Pp. M., the sports program in- 
cluded softball, volleyball, badminton, ping pong, biking, and 
roller skating. A jive session in the popular Anaconda Youth 
Center was planned for the visitors with refreshments served 
from the Snack Bar. From here the guests went to the school 
auditorium where a Gay Nineties revue was presented. A ban- 
quet concluded the day’s activities at the Methodist Church 
headquarters. 

Ideal weather, a well planned and varied program of sports, 
and the enthusiasm of the visitors, as well as the hostess group 
were all factors responsible for the success of this activity. 

Miriam Hart reports that the physical education majors at 

Montana State College held a playday for the 7th and 8th 
grade Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls. 
* The invitations to the girls were sent on cards with a piece 
of string attached to resemble a lariat. The theme was west- 
ern and the girls were told to dress in western clothes. After 
the girls arrived at the gymnasium they were given scarfs 
with a brand to designate to which team they belonged. 

A mixer-type game was played in which the girls started out 
with 20 beans. Whenever one was asked a question that she 


“cc ” 


answered with a “yes” or “no” she lost one of her beans. 
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After everyone arrived a rhythmic-type mixer was played. Next, 
visiting day was held and the ranchers visited each other playing 
a game at each stop. The games played were given western 
names; for instance, we played Club Snatch and called it 
Bringing Home the Bacon. Crow and Crane was called Cow- 
boy and Cowgirl. When each crew arrived back at its home 
ranch a big rodeo was held in which the crews competed as 
teams in events such as relays. 

After that a barn dance was held and singing games and old 
American dances followed. After the meal around the campfire 
all joined in group singing and then it was time to say good- 
bye. 

Fifty-eight girls met and participated in sports events at the 
collegiate playday held on the Montana State campus for 2 
days in May. Representatives were present from Eastern 
Montana Normal school at Billings, Montana Normal College 
at Dillon, the University at Missoula, and the college at 
Bozeman. 

A western ranch theme was carried out in the program 
which began Friday evening with a barn dance in the little 
gym. Saturday morning the “Roundup” continued with com- 
petition in archery, badminton, and tennis. 

Miss Anderson from Helena who is president of the State 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Association, spoke 
on its activities during the picnic lunch down by the fish pond. 

After the baseball games in the afternoon, a banquet was 
held in the Student Union. Presidents and sponsors of the 
W.A.A. groups were introduced and winners were announced. 
The convention ended with a breakfast Sunday morning at 
the Girls’ Cooperative House. 

Competition was by color teams composed of girls from 
every school. Winners in the tennis doubles were Jan Dineen 
and Dorothy Grant from Missoula, with Elaine Hoover and 
Dorothy Davis from Missoula taking second place. Ruth Pease, 
Bozeman, took first in the tennis singles followed by Betty 
Newlon, Dillon, and Jean Swanson, Bozeman, tied for second. 
Fran Morgan, Missoula, took third place. 

Jo Ann Blair and Betty Smith from Missoula won first in 
the badminton doubles with Frances Beslanowitch and Ruth 
Litche, Billings, coming in second and Anna Jean Sockness and 
Roberta Morley, Bozeman, in third place. Badminton singles 
were led by Kay Kroman, Bozeman, then Ruth Teneyck, 
Dillon, and Elaine Benson, Billings. 


This is the Honorable Discharge emblem of the armed forces. 


























Lois Schofer, Missoula, won the archery tournament follo 
by Patty Rend, Bozeman, and Fay Jimmerson, Bij 
third place. Missoula won the softball games. 

Roberta Morley was in charge of the playday. So 
hard-working committees included Lu Clysdale in Charge 9 
team organization; Gyla Marmont and Colleen Ransier vi 
grams and favors; Anna Jean Sockness, housing; and ‘Des 
Skarda, entertainment. 

The Executive Board and District Chairmen met jp Boz 
man May 5. The district chairmen have done exceptional 
good work this year. Most of the districts reported progres 
and plans to make next year even better. Some Suggested the 
the districts be rearranged slightly but this will be done at the 
meeting in December. Miss Anderson especially wants 
thank each district chairman for his work this year and ; 
sorry that everyone was not able to be present at this meeting 
Many sent written reports which were read at the meeting. 

The Montana membership. quota for the National Association 
is 60. We have 30 members at the present time. It is strong}; 
suggested that more of us should be National members, ging 
with that membership we receive a year’s subscription to th 


lings, i 


ME Of he 





Journal of Health and Physical Education which is a magaziy 
that everyone in the physical education field should read an 
use. 

Our health and physical education meetings seem to 
weakened by the fact that we meet simultaneously with th 
M.E.A., and next year it is suggested that we try a new plan 
Each of us will meet with his local M.E.A. section, helping 
make that section a good one, and promoting health, physic 
education, and recreation memberships. Then on December | 
we will have a state health, physical education, and recreation 
meeting in Helena. This should enable everyone interested ty 
attend the one big meeting. 

It is hoped that all district chairmen will begin their work 
for this next year early in the school term. The sections might 
meet several times during the year, or have meetings in con. 
junction with other meetings. Any member of the executive 
committee will be glad to assist in any way he can to help with 
the program of any meeting. 

We sincerely hope that we will have a larger and stronger 
organization next year. 


WASHINGTON oy Shy By Kathro Kidwell 

For several years bowling has been a very successful an 
popular part of the service program of the Women’s Physica 
Education Department of the University of Washington. Last 
winter for the first time, recreational leagues for men ani 
women were formed. This was sponsored by the Men’s Fet- 
eration, the Associated Women Students, and the University 
Daily with faculty help from Kathro Kidwell of the Women 
Physical Education Department, and August Auernheimer di 
the Men’s Physical Education Department. Fifteen groups, 
nine women’s teams and six men’s teams, signed up. It wa 
run as a double round robin with playoffs scheduled at the clos 
of the season. Although no phenomenal scores were made, thos 
participating gained valuable experience in competitive league 
play and had a lot of fun in the process. 





GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
ene QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR \DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 

\o%\ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE « FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 





2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 





3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, new ie 
Grooming-for-School charts, student if 
leaflets and grooming guides. 













Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


H™: HOW you can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let us 
prove how much we can help you — with visual 
material expressly planned with groups like yours 
in mind. 

First read above descriptions of the various sets 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. JH-95 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [1] 


. 





Street Address.................... 





College............ Teacher's Training 5 teacher Otber........... 
ROR N EE SR Ne OR LET ONS AL EE RO Number of Classes Taught .00.0.0.00000.0000..ccccccccsssssssssssscesnnnnneeeunnnes 
OIE NII aiden len pelteehdlen nine No. of students im ome class: Girds 00.0. oocccee BOYS .occccocssessensnersinnnseees 





3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness'‘1] Hand Care [1] 


eee 


of material available. Then send in the coupon 
below, carefully indicating the free teaching aids 
you'll need in your work. 


Included are effective new wall charts in attrac- 
tive colors, as well as special student material and 
teaching pamphlets. Each contributes to the 
smooth planning and carrying out of programs on 
personal health and grooming. Don’t delay. Clip 
the coupon now and send it right away for your 
free copies. 


2. Dental Health [] 


OS, SRL AER ALE EE LORE RUE LENA LL OA OEE NT St VOT OMS LTTE Det UR tok EM RNS Roe eS pe ee 


eg EE RR TE AO PTE REN ETN AO eh TE TY Ce OE Deca HI ES AL TS 
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How We Do lt 





Ball Scotch 

BAtt scotch is a cousin of hopscotch. The object of the 
game is to bounce the ball from square to square in the 

order in which they are numbered. 

Use the width of the sidewalk as the width of the court, and 
three cement squares as its length; divide it with chalk lines 
in the hopscotch manner. ; 

Bounce the ball into square one, and on the rebound direct 
it to bounce into the square numbered two, and proceed to the 
last square. Use only one bounce to a square and hit the 
squares in order without any intervening bounces in or out of 
court. Lines are good in determining whether a square is hit. 
Players can step in the court as needed. 

Beginners can start their second turn with the number 
missed. Experts can play an elimination type in which each 
player has one turn in an “inning” and the player who pro- 
ceeds to the highest number wins a point. 

As skill is achieved the court may be drawn up to include 
more numbers or different sized squares or different shapes of 
targets. 

FRANCES SCHAAR 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Teaching Adult Swimming 
(OLDREN say it; adults say it too, but only with their 
eyes. They’re afraid! And an adult non-swimming group, 
(17 years or over), takes the fear hurdle best when the coach 
admits for them that it is there. 

Our approach is something like this: “Some of you never 
had an opportunity to learn to swim. But some of you are 
afraid. Good. All intelligent people fear that which they do 
not understand. Relax. You will learn to walk in the water, 
to float, to tread water, and to stand up again without help. 
Then you will be ready to learn swimming strokes; if your 
experiments are not successful, you will be able to float and 
to tread water, and to stand up again.” 

By this time we are set for the first immersion. We enter 
the water gradually, and walk slowly in shallow water. Coaches 
should not demonstrate anything beyond what the swimmers 
are expected to do that day. Proficiency at this point will 
discourage, not encourage, the class. 

From here on, specificity is essential, These non-swimmers 
are sincere, determined, and always anxious to help; they wel- 
come clear directions. They will often come to “plunges” be- 


‘ tween lessons to work on half-learned skills. Encourage this 


practice, and add to its efficiency by giving them “land sessions” 
to work out. An example might be breathing. Maintaining 
‘balance in the water and learning to inhale above and exhale 
below water, is a difficult combination for a beginner. Yet a 
coach’s suggestion that they use the bathroom sink as a learn- 
ing medium has often simplified matters greatly. While on the 
subject of breathing, it is pertinent to state that it is best taught 
to adults.as the use of one force, air, against anotker, water. 
Explained to them in detail, this will seem so reasonable that 
most non-swimmers will master proper breathing early. The 
reward of a non-nasal, unfilled head after the lesson will am- 
plify the importance of proper breathing. 

Much of our work is in the water, but much of it is done 
ashore. A review of certain scientific terms, such as buoy- 
ancy, momentum, friction, and balance are all part of their 
course. Thus it becomes easier for them to understand the 
fault of “high head” swimming, after we have discussed balance. 
In this connection, we often float a kick-board, then raise its 
foreward end, pressing its other half beneath the surface. 
Adults derive more benefit from this mental approach, pre- 
ceded by a knowledge of how to breath while swimming, than 
from the frantic shouts of a harassed coach to “Keep your head 
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down—kick harder—now breath.” 

Throughout, we depend upon the American Red Cross ys 
ming standards and tests. These provide teaching mater) 
methods, progress steps, and a goal. But all good ARC 
structors know that ingenuity and adaptability are needed 
put over what to the beginner is a difficult paper agsi : 
For example, the intermediate test calls for the Swimming 4 
twenty yards, using the breast-stroke kick. To do this 
quires real mastery of the stroke. One method that has 
brought us success is to have the swimmers hold op to 
poolside in shallow water, floating the legs behind th With 
a flutter kick or two if necessary. Then they bend the 
and stand on the bottom. To this is gradually added the 
span, and finally the “kick” when the legs are brought tp. 
gether. Partners check each other for a five-foot or More 
span in the second step, and for a swirl on the surface of the 
water, in the third step. 


Another kick that is troublesome to learn is the flutter-kick 
Though one may talk, suggest, hint at, and stress relaxation, 
especially in the ankles, he cannot command it into being. At 
this point, we introduce “Going Your Way,” a kickboard game, 
Facing each other, partners grasp opposite ends of a kick. 
board. On the signal “go,” they begin to flutter kick, trying ty 
drive each other back a previously specified distance, The 
judge always pronounces the winner to be the one who relaxe 
and fluttered, (not thrashed), his ankles, swinging the leg 
from the hip. Gradually the group gathers that this is ng 
favoritism, but a further proof that relaxation can overcome 
tense determination, and they have fun proving it. 

Unfortunately, when the non-swimmer has reached th 
“prone-float-with-a-kick-for-support” stage, most coaches revert 
to the old “sink-or-swim” idea, or to the “bathing-suit-sy. 
pension” trick. Neither appeals to the adult, and both tend 
to remove the confidence in himself, and in physical forces 
which we have so carefully built up. Moreover, he comes to 
think of himself as suspended from the middle, instead of 
through the motion and force exerted by his arms and legs 
A suggestion at this stage of the learning process is to have 
the subject hold in each hand a slightly deflated rubber ball 
about 6” in diameter. These will give him support, and thy 
encourage him to use the arm strokes which he has mastered 
on land. We have found this the most effective way for 
getting adults from the vertical to the horizontal swimming 
position, and most important of all, they soon swim with 
empty hands. 


We start our non-swimmers diving as soon as they have 
learned to exhale in water, and to recover from a floating po- 
sition. This occurs about the third lesson. The idea is t0 
teach them to dive by teaching them to surface dive. This ac- 
complishes six objectives: 


1. Reviews exhaling in water. 

2. Teaches them to open their eyes under water. 

3. Reviews the recovery-to-a-standing-position technique. 

4. Enables them to learn to surface dive. 

5. Removes fear of distance from the water, the bane of 
many good swimmers who cannot dive. 

6. Enables them to concentrate on direction of dive, and le 
spring, the diving essentials. 

From here on, diving parallels swimming. When they att 
ready to swim in five feet of water, they swim in it, then lem 


trai 
and 


All 
the 
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to dive into it with only their head and shoulders above tit 


surface. As the water deepens for them, they gradually emergt \ 


as divers. A pool-length step, or a concrete block, is necessa 
for this part of the procedure. By the time they are swimmlig 
in deep water, they have mastered the diving fun : 
already mentioned, and are ready to dive from ever-increas! 
heights. 

In planning a beginners’ course the following suggestiom 
are offered: 

1. A total of 10 beginners. 

2. The use of a well lighted, nicely colored, correctly heattl 
pool. 

3. A course to consist of a set number of lessons, not just? 
“come until you learn, or drop it” course. We have found 1H 
lessons of 30 “water-minutes” each very satisfactory. 
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Does your subscription expire this month? You won’t miss the next issue if you 
send your renewal at once to 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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4. An instructor who qualifies by reason of _common sense, 
training, experience, understanding and appreciation of people 
and their viewpoints, and a sense of humor. 

5. A group who is friendly, and who will work together. 
Allow them to work in pairs of their own choosing, most of 
the time, but occasionally assign them so that “poors” will 
work with “poors,” or “poors” with “goods.” 

6. And finally, use the pole only to lend confidence to swim- 
fe Acnes M. Hootey 

College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


V Ball 


" BALL” or Victory Ball is an ideal game which every 

one can play, on all types of terrain, indoors or outdoors. 
This game is a variation of baseball and softball wherein either 
a softball or a baseball can be used and play is according to 
the respective rules governing either game. , 

Any number of participants can play, provided the squads 
are divided equally. Toss up or choose for sides, court, and 
time at bat. One outstanding innovation is utilized. One player 
pitches to his teammates while all members of the opposing 
team take their places on the diamond. Only one pitch is 
allowed at which time the pitcher concentrates his efforts to- 
wards allowing his (or her) teammates to hit the ball. If hit 
in fair territory, as in baseball and softball, and the ball is 
not caught, as in the case of a fly ball, the batter will run out 
his hit. If he hits foul, misses, lets the ball pass him, or the 
ball hits him, his batted ball is regarded as being caught; i.e., 
he is out. All players on the team will bat only once in an 
inning and the runs for the inning are added up. Then the 
opponents take their turns at bat and the members of the 
other team take their positions in the field. Play according to 
time or innings; the team scoring the most runs wins. 

The advantages of the game are manifold. Convalescents— 
shoulder and arm cases, elbow and forearm, knee and leg, back, 
abdominal, hand and wrist cases, amputees, etc., can exercise 
and strengthen their weakened muscles. The physical recon- 
ditioning instructor can pitch according to the batter’s “wants 
and needs,” thus improving the batter’s morale and spirit. 

Crt. Ike CHEROFF 
DMD SCU 1102 GH 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 


A High School Leaders’ Training Conference 


A GREAT deal has been said and written about using student 

leaders in physical education classes. Articles have ap- 
peared in this Journal with information about what the student 
should know, what is expected of him, and about details of the 
work that he can carry on. Never before have student leaders 
been so much needed as today. Our physical education work 
has practically doubled in student enrollment because of the 
physical fitness program the last two years. In most cases 


‘ much less help can be secured and more unqualified people are 
“in charge. In the women’s work the number of trained and 


qualified teachers going into the WAVES, the WAC, and 
Red Cross recreational therapy and physic:herapy is ap- 
palling. 

During the early months of the school year, the number of 
letters coming in from new teachers seeking information re- 
garding the Indiana League of High School Girls’ Athletic 
Associations, how it functions, and. wanting information re- 
garding tests and how to administer them made us wonder 
what we could do to help. 


One answer was to have a leaders’ training conference for 
our student assistants. A survey was made and League officials 
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suggested the games and activities which teachers would be 
using during the winter months over the state. 


In January of this year the four state colleges and uni- 
versities of Indiana in cooperation with the Indiana League of 
High School Girls’ Athletic Associations offered a one-day 
leadership training conference. The membership of the 
League was divided up geographically into four districts and 
invitations sent to the high schools by the hostess institutions 
in their respective districts. 


In general the high schools in the northwest part of the 
state went to Purdue University, those in the northeast went 
to Ball State Teachers College, those in the southeast went to 
Indiana University, and those in the southwest to Indiana State 
Teachers College. Two conferences, one in the northern’ part 
of the state and one in the southern part, were held January 
20 and January 27, thus enabling schools who might be equally 
close to the conference points to go to either school. 

The purpose of the conference was to help train student 
leaders both for G.A.A. activities and the regular physical 
education classes. Major emphasis was given to the techniques 
of basketball, volleyball, and softball, with an official demon- 
stration game in each sport. These demonstration games, skills, 
and techniques were given by the college physical education 
majors in each college or university. The Women’s Athletic 
Association of each college was hostess to the high school girls 
and had charge of the registration, noon luncheon, and recrea- 
tional hour. 

The program was approximately the same at all four colleges. 

9-9:30 Registration. 
9:30 Techniques of officiating. 
General principles. 
Specific application with demonstration games. 
Volleyball—rotation, non-rotation, co-recreation. 
Basketball—_two 8-minute quarters, demonstration 
of common fouls. 
Softball—_two innings. 
12:15 Students—group singing, etc. 
Sponsors—meeting. 
“Purpose of the State League” or presentation of 
the state G.A.A. program by a member of the 
Executive Board. 

1:30 Demonstration of tests: state G.A.A. sport test in 
volleyball, basketball, and softball; state G.A.A. 
tumbling and stunt tests; Indiana State Physical 
Fitness tests. 

All high school girls were divided into squads, and rotated 
to the various tests. Some tests were given to all the girls in 
the squad while others were demonstrated to the girls by the 
leader who was an instructor, or college physical education 
major. 

The day ended in a recreation hour. The Aquatic Club at 
one of the colleges presented a short program in the college 
swimming pool. Two other colleges gave short dance programs 
and finished with folk and social dance mixers, with everyone 
taking part. Fifty-three sponsors from that many different 
schools with twe hundred and sixty girls attended the four 
conferences. 

Letters from heads of the college departments and from 
sponsors over the state agreed that this project was not 
only helpful for training better student leaders in the high 
schools but also for training better college physical education 
major and minor students in the state teacher-training insti- 
tutions. We also feel that this will do much to educate the in- 
coming sponsors regarding the program of the Indiana League 
of Girls’ Athletic Associations when these people get out in 
the active teaching field. 

Rut M. Lurser 
Huntington High School 
Huntington, Indiana 
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It May Interest You 
to Know - - - 











each year is the equivalent of the normal complement of 30 
S. Navy destroyers, according to the National Safety 
Council. 


A tue number of persons under 25 years old who are drowned 
U 


* * * 


I‘ our May issue appeared an article by Dr. Rose Parker 
entitled “Physical Education for the Handicapped.” We re- 
gret that Dr. Parker’s identification stated she was located in 
Carbondale, Illinois, whereas she is in Normal, Illinois. 
+ + * 


y tess September, 1945, issue of Public Health Nursing, of- 
ficial organ of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, is devoted to health services for the school child, and 
the issues following will report on other significant develop- 
ments in the school health field. Write NOPHN, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City 19. 

* * * 


MERICAN Education Week this year will be celebrated 

from November 11 to November 17 and its theme will be 

“Education to Promote the General Welfare.” For pamphlets, 

posters, and other literature on the subject, write the National 

Education Association, 101 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
* * * 


HOUSANDS. of America’s war casualties undergoing 

therapeutic treatment at military convalescent hospitals in 
this country soon will benefit by a new type of swimming in- 
struction, convalescent swimming, announces the American 
Red Cross. Well beyond the experimental stage, this form 
of swimming is being introduced in all 12 convalescent hos- 
pitals of the Army Air Forces. Results already achieved in 
cases ranging from combat fatigue to permanent disability are 
sufficiently encouraging, it is said, to warrant extension of the 
program to military convalescent hospitals throughout the 
country. 

i se <% 


ROM the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League comes the 

news that arrangements have been completed to finance, 
on a demonstration basis, a modern Rehabilitation Department 
at Rutland State Sanatorium, the first public sanatorium 
in the United States. Those sponsoring the four-year demon- 
stration include the Rutland State Sanatorium, the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Tuberculosis, the Massachusetts Tuber- 
culosis League, and the Northern and Southern Worcester 
County Health Associations. The plan agreed on calls for 
centralization of the occupational therapy, educational, library, 
and medical social services under the leadership of a trained 
and experienced rehabilitation director. 





A College Program 
(Continued from Page 373) 


regimen of hygienic living. The development of physical fit- 
ness is most promising in persons who give intelligent attention 
to other elements of personal hygiene—adequate sleep, proper 
nutrition, and medical care. Fitness comes only as a result of 
one’s individual efforts to win it and maintain it.” 

Study of the problem of health and physical fitness 
definitely leads to the conviction that these attributes 
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can result only from constant attention to all the aspects 
which contribute to their production. This Prine; 
needs to be amplified in all instances where attempts are 
being made to secure them. It means fitness for any 
situation in life, be it war with its stresses and stra; 
or peace with its work responsibilities and leisure-time 
enjoyment. 

The department has persisted in carrying this pro- 
gram forward to its present workable organization 
The overall contribution to the health welfare and 
physical fitness of the student body in this series of tests 
with the follow-up conference is believed to be invaly- 
able in any program concerned with general health and 
fitness for life. 


The student in college is entitled to find and the 
college administration is obliged to provide adequate 
programs for the achievement of a high degree of health 
and physical fitness. The above procedure has been 
found to be effective in our institution. Other sity. 
ations may call for differences in the items of the 
“Diagnostic” phase or the ‘““Remedial” phasé but what- 
ever the administrative pattern it would appear that 
there must be provided adequate information to diag- 
nose need, procedures designed to bring about student 
understanding and self-motivation, program opportuni- 
ties for the removal of deficiencies, and the development 
and maintenance of a high degree of health and physi- 
cal fitness. 











































Those persons interested in promoting health and 
physical fitness must realize that health and physical 
fitness are not guaranteed effects of any program of 
activities but come only as a result of a deliberately 
planned and calculated program continuously applied. 


> 





You're the Umpire 
(Continued from Page 376) 


what they were looking for. Werne figured it wasa 
gag, but he’d go along with it. He broke into the line- 
up and within a few minutes, in spite of himself, was 
working very hard trying to score, block, pass, and get- 
erally be all over the court at the same time 
When the game was over he could hardly talk. It 
wasn’t from lack of desire, but because he had yelled 
himself hoarse. 





Sergeant Werne didn’t work out his trouble right 
away, but when the writer saw him last he was well o 
his way and was constantly on the lookout for met 
with the same type of troubles he had had and yanking 
them into the game. 


Sports and recreation do not replace medicme, iat 
from it. But they do play an important part in eventl 
ally motivating a man to get well under his own powet 
What is there about competition either between othe 
or within the man himself that relieves tension, strat 
and uncertainty ? 






Let’s go back a little. Throughout his training im i 
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The Application of 
Measurement to Health 


and Physical Education 
By H. HARRISON CLARKE, Ed. D. 


A complete text on the use of measurement devices and 
test results. Measurement is here presented not as an 
end in itself but as a tool which should become an 
everyday and indispensable part of the intelligent teach- 
ing of physical education. It does more than discuss 
theory; it reproduces the most important tests of each 
type and furnishes all the necessary information on 
administration and scoring. 415 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED 
COLLEGE LIST, $3.75. 


Sports for the 
Handicapped 


By GEORGE T. STAFFORD, Ed. D. 


A comprehensive list of prevalent defects and the treat- 
ments suitable for each, with emphasis on how properly 
supervised sports can aid mental and emotional adjust- 
ment as well as physical improvement. 302 PAGES, 
ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE LIST, $2.00. 


Physiological 
Hygiene 


Revised Edition 
By CLEVELAND P. HICKMAN, Ph.D. 


A text thet explains the hows and whys of health ad- 
vice. The latest advances in physiology are thoroughly 
covered and numerous dicgrams end illustrations assist 
in developing clear, unambiguous conceptions in the 
student's mind. 482 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, $3.25. 


Send for your approval copy. 
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Air Forces, the aircrewman has been imbued yay 
“team spirit.” During the process of welding im j 
a fighting group, he found a loyalty to his fellows 
stood him in good stead. They trained together, 
together, fought together. 4 

When one of the gang got hurt or sick, necessigp 
his removal from the outfit, almost immediatelyan 
began to feel a decided loss. He didn’t belong age 
more and his dependency on the group was brow 
home @r the first time. He might be with a lot of g 
men, but he still felt alone. a 

This group feeling must be replaced and, in the p | 
cess, a man’s sense of proportion and balance restopall 
When airmen feel that they can play together again” 
still part of the team, belong to the group which ig 
to them for a contributicn, then they know they | 
work together once more—and that’s what AAF 1 : 
bilitation is designed to do. 4 























Reprinted from Air Force, June, 1945, the official 
journal of the Army Air Forces. Illustrations are official q 
A.A.F. photographs. ; 
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have seen things that we have never seen, we who have 
lived comfortably at home with no sacrifices save the 
privilege of driving as much as we want, living in cold 
houses, and eating rationed food. Here is a potential 
conflict unless we all learn to understand mental hy- 
giene better. 

It has been suggested by persons in the United 
States that an adequate school health program can be 
conducted for three dollars per child. A more nearly 
appropriate figure is 10 per cent of the educational 
budget. In East Orange, New Jersey, a city of 70,000, 
where I directed a program of both health education 
and physical education for 10 years, a sum of approxi- 
mately ten dollars per child was spent and the program 
was by no means ideal. This was considerably les 
than 10 per cent of the educational budget. Where the 
total educational budget is below a recommended mini- 
mum the standard of 10 per cent is of little help. Itis 
certain that we cannot accomplish our goal of physically 
fit children unless the community is willing to spend 
sum comparable to that spent for alcohol and tobacco. 

The Canada and Newfoundland Education Associa 
tion, in the report quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, recommends that the Dominion appropriate the 
following amounts : 


1. For an immediate investigation of 





conditions $ 200,000 
2. For special grants to stimulate im- 
Proved health imstructiOn..ceecsccrssceeseeeee 1,000,000 


3. For medical examinations, dental 
examinations and care, immuniza- 
tion and nUrsing SeTVICES emcee... 17,000,000 
4. For school lunches 2,000,000 - 








$20,200,000 
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*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your students need 
these simple facts about 
the menstrual process 


Every season you face the same old problem: how 
to clarify the whys and wherefores of menstruation 
for girls who are eager to know but often even too 
shy to ask. 

Just have them read this booklet, “As One Girl 
To Another”—a frank and friendly treatment of this 
difficult subject that has been used successfully by 
thousands of teachers to make life pleasanter, hap- 
pier, for hundreds of thousands of girls. 

Here’s a booklet easy for girls to understand 
because it’s written in their own language. It clears 
up their worries and uncertainties ... transforms a 
distressing mystery into a perfectly normal and nat- 
ural process. And you can be confident that every 
statement is technically correct! 

Please order plenty of copies so that every girl 
in your classes can have one. They are supplied to 
you free with the compliments of Kotex*. Just fill 
out and mail the ‘coupon. 












eae | “This Is Why,” the In- 

struction Manual, gives 
you a complete review of 
menstrual hygiene... pro- 
vides clear, authoritative 
answers to questions your 
girls ask . . . refreshes 
your own mind on tech- 
nical points. 





| 














procecccccccesonss Geeceeescessecaces 


BBE: 


“MENSTRUAL PHYSIOLOGY“ — charts in full 
color, illustrates the menstrual process in easy-to- 
understand diagrams. 








FREE! All this material is yours with the compli- 
ments of Kotex. 











FREE! ORDER TODAY! cS 


hicago 54, Illinois 
Box 3434, Dept. 19, Ct 
ee me, with the compliments of Kotex: 


copies of the booklet, “As One Girl To rg 
o1 copy of the teaching manual, “This Is 


C1 1 copy of “Menstrual Physiology.” 


oe eer? 
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This amount is only slightly under ten per cent of 
the total amount recommended for improved educa- 
tional services in the Dominion. The total is $203,- 
260,000. 

With the enactment of the Physical Fitness Act in 
Canada, with the plans which are now being considered 
for nation-wide health insurance, health education will 
have unprecedented emphasis. This emphasis must 
necessarily include better teacher education, both pre- 
service and in-service. The program which is envis- 
aged, the program which is essential if Canada is to 
develop fully its resources, both human and material, 
must depend upon the teacher. To fulfill his responsi- 
bility the teacher must be trained in the health sciences. 
He must know the scientific facts regarding nutrition, 
dental care, disease, sleep and rest, and exercise. He 
must understand mental hygiene. He must appreciate 
how much the physical environment affects health. He 
must know how he can most effectively help the doctor 
and the nurse. He must be able to interpret the health 
needs of the child to the parent. He must understand 
the basic motives of children and of young people. He 
must be able to use the problem-approach method. He 
must appreciate that the acid test of his teaching is not 
how much his pupils know about health but how health- 
fully they live. All of these demand a great expansion 
in teacher education throughout the Dominion. Such 
expansion necessitates full-time, well-trained health 
education experts on the faculties of all institutions 
training teachers. It necessitates workshops, institutes, 
lectures and extension courses for in-service teachers. 

My recommendations, then, for health education in 
Canada are: 

1. Organizaiton of the community because the prob- 
lems of health are closely intertwined with the patterns 
of living in each community. 

2. Organization of a health council in each school. 

3. Increased time allotment at all levels of education. 

4. Improvement of the physical environment such as 
lighting, heating, ventilating, sanitary, and safety facili- 
ties with accompanying understanding by both teachers 
and pupils in use of these. 

5. Use of the problem-solving method in class in- 
struction. 

6. Guidance of individual children in their health 
problems. 

7. Provision of medical and dental examinations 
with adequate follow-up. 

8. Immunization against diphtheria and vaccination 
against smallpox. 

9. Tuberculin testing of all teachers and of pupils in 
secondary schools. 

10. Expansion of teacher education in the field of 
health. ' 

As we read of the grim struggle at Aachen, of the 
bloody battle at Warsaw, of the gallant actions in the 
Pacific, we know we cannot relax a moment. Victory 
is assured but it is not yet won. Those of us here must 
rededicate ourselves to a difficult task ahead. The four 
freedoms of the Atlantic Charter mean little without 
health. “Without health one has only the freedom to 








die.""* Our assignment is as much a mission ag § 
over Germany, as doing convoy duty, as establish 

beachhead on Tarawa. Ours is a mission to the pe ' 
Its objective is: ‘““Make Canada Strong by ‘ea 
Canadians Stronger.” * 2 





tad wen ine 


3 From the Platform of the American Association for z 
Physical Education, and Recreation. ee 
4 Adapted from the nutrition slogan. 
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The Master's Degree 


(Continued from Page 370) 





while one lists the field of education. The purposes 
the preliminary examination is generally to show th the 
personal fitness and knowledge of the candidate in ¢ 
major field. as 

Forty schools require a comprehensive final in the 
major field after the completion of all course work 
Eleven give a final test on the thesis only. Of thos 
giving the final examination in the major field, % 
make the test oral, while 6 give both a written am 
an oral. Six institutions indicate that the purpose of 
the final examination is to test competence in the ma 
jor field, 3, to check growth and competence, and § 
to check the candidate’s ability to analyze and to apply 
specific and general know ledge in the major field to 
practical situations. Both the Association of Americafy 
Universities’ and the American Association of Unt 
versity Professors® strongly recommend that some form 
of final examination be required of candidates for the 
master’s degree. 

10. Thesis Requirement. Opinion is divided among 
the associations and agencies recommending standards 
for graduate work as to whether or not a thesis should 
be required for the master’s degree. The Association 
of American Universities’ Committee on Problems Re 
lating to the Master’s Degree recommends a thesis 
Its report follows: 

Your committee recommends that a thesis, which may be of 
a research, expository, critical, or creative type, be included 
as a requirement for the Master's Degree. The main purpose 
of a thesis should be to encourage the student to use inde 
pendently and constructively the information, skills, and powers 


with which he has become acquainted, and to furnish objective 
evidence of his ability to utilize them . . .8 


On the other hand, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges recommends that either a thesis oF 
extra courses be given in lieu of writing a thesis. Ifa 
thesis is undertaken, this Association recommends the 
following : 

If a thesis is required for the Master’s Degree, it shoul 
show, among others, the following characteristics: (a) ca 
of the candidate to work independently on the approved prall 
lem; (b) a reasonably wide familiarity with the literature @ 
the subject; (c) a practical working knowledge of researel 
methods; (d) conclusions justified by supporting data.3 - 





Den. 


ng 


Both the American Association of University 
fessors® and the Association of Teachers Colleg 
recommend that the master’s thesis be made option 
with the department. 
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In this present study it is found that 32 schools Te. 
quire a thesis or allow the candidate to substitute an 
alternate plan, such as taking extra courses or writ 
a paper or report in the field of specialization, while 
12 have only the one plan of requiring the candidate 
to write a thesis. If the candidate chooses to Write a 
thesis, 21 schools report that the thesis must be of a 
research nature. A like number indicates that the thesis 
could be either a research type or application and eygl- 
uation of knowledge. 


Summary 

The institutions studied were practically unanimous 
in stating that the candidate seeking admission to grad- 
uate standing must possess the bachelor’s degree from 
an accepted or approved institution. Likewise the Ay 
sociation of American Universities, together with the 
other accrediting associations, recommends that the 
candidate possess the bachelor’s degree. 


Undergraduate preparation should be sufficient to 
enable the individual to enter upon advanced work 
without difficulty, and the recommendation is generally 
made that the student complete an undergraduate ma- 
jor in physical education. Forty-five institutions in this 
study recommend completion of the undergraduate ma- 
jor before admittance to graduate work. Three schools, 
however, admit students with only a strong minor in 
physical education. Thirty semester hours of under- 
graduate major work is the average requirement of 
these institutions. Thirteen schools require a “C” grade 
average, 13 a “C+,” and a like number a “B” in the 
undergraduate major. Students to be admitted to 
graduate standing must usually have the approval of 
the “major” professor (or other official representative) 
and the Dean of the Graduate School. 


The majority of the schools surveyed, i.e., 36, do not 
require a skill competence test for admission to gradu- 
ate standing. Fourteen did make some attempt to 
check the individual’s competence in skills by survey- 
ing the courses completed or by having the candidate 
play the game. Little attempt is made to check on the 
candidate’s experience, personality, or age qualifice 
tions. The data indicate that no set standard is made 
regarding the making-up of undergraduate deficiencies. 
Some institutions require that all deficiencies be made 
up before the student is admitted to graduate work, 
while others allow work to be completed while taking 
graduate courses. 


Accrediting agencies recommend that institutions be 
accredited and that the Graduate School require the 
candidate’s undergraduate work to be in institutions om 
one or more of the approved lists of the Americal 
Association of Teachers Colleges, Association of Amer 
ican Universities, the Regional Associations, Stale 
Universities, or State Boards of Education. The data 
indicate that the majority of institutions offering the 
graduate major in physical education adhere to these 
recommendations. 

Higher institutions are in general agreement that 
admission to the Graduate School is not the same # 
admission to candidacy for the master’s degree. 10 
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2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushion under sensitive area of 
the foot. 


1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
maintains proper alignment of 
the bones of the foot. 





Not now, but soon we hope to be making Athletic Shoes that are 
sire the really different . . . a canvas shoe that will aid greatly in your 
itions on | Students’ athletic performance and development. It will be 
\merican | Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with “P-F” which means Posture 

of Amer-§ Foundation. “P-F” is a special Built-in feature which— 


utions be 


is, Stale 1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 
The data 2. Keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal position. 
ring the 3. Guards against flat feet. 
to these 4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles. 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


rent that@ “P-F’ makes all the difference in the world in canvas shoes, v . 9 
same a especially for boys and girls playing basketball or in gym work. means “Posture Foundation 


sree. 10§ This important development has been patented and will be ; a Patented Feature found only 
; incorporated in canvas rubber-soled shoes made only by in Canvas Shoes made by 
DUCATI if 8B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. B. F. Goodrich or HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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On Pacific-island outposts .. . on Far Eastern 
bomber bases . . . in the European occupational 
zone . . . athletic sports relax tense muscles, 
ease the strain of combat. In fact, as an es- 
sential for fitness, recreation ranks close to 
food. And to help meet that need Spalding 
equipment goes with American men wherever 


they may be. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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be admitted to candidacy, the candidate must gen 
secure approval from both the major adviser ang the 
Dean of the Graduate School. In a few instances, gp. 
guage, residence, examination, and scholastic require. 
ments are set up and must be satisfied before candidacy 
is allowed. 

Five years is the average maximum time allowed ty 
complete requirements for the master’s degree, whip 
30 semester hours and one semester of residence ap 
more or less uniform. Fifty-two schools do not require 
a foreign language while 17 do. Forty-five report tha 
the candidate must maintain a “B” average in all his 
graduate courses, while only one holds to a “C” ayer. 
age. Fifty-four institutions require from 8 to 42 sem. 
ester hours of graduate credit in the major, the ayer. 
age being 20. Besides completion of the major, 7 
require, in addition, the completion of one or mor 
minors. Of this number, 10 stipulate that the minor 
must be in some area outside of physical education, 
while 7 allow it to be completed within the physical 
education department, i.e., health education or reere 
ation. Eleven schools require a preliminary examina 
tion, but the majority (37) do not hold this require 
ment necessary. Forty do require, however, some sort 
of a comprehensive final examination. 

There is a division of opinion among the institutions 
and the various associations and accrediting: agencies 
as to whether a thesis should be required for the mas- 
ter’s degree. Some schools require the completion of 
from 20 to 24 semester hours of graduate work, but 
if a thesis is written, they allow 6 additional credits, 
Others require 30 semester hours of course work and 
no thesis, or allow the substitution of a term paper 
written in the major field of interest. If the thesis is 
required, it does not have to be a “contribution to the 
field of knowledge,” since the primary purpose at this 
level is to “test the candidate’s ability in using the 
tools of research.” 

As a whole, it is readily apparent that the require 
ments for the major in physical education for the mae 
ter’s degree in higher institutions of the United States 
show a considerable degree of uniformity and stant 
ardization. Standards recommended by prominent mz 
tional associations and accrediting agencies are gener- 
ally adhered to. ne 
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The War on Disease 
(Continued from Page 385) 


field, certainly, man-to-man contacts have been extended 
tly. 

rs so many other inter-American activities, the 
health and sanitation work is a two-way process. United 
States doctors, engineers, nurses, and scientific special- 
ists find new opportunities for enlarging experience 
and knowledge while working with their colleagues 
in the other Americas. An example is the sending of 
medical school instructors to Central America for 
practical experience in tropical medicine. United States 
missions working with inter-American cooperative 
health services have assisted the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges in furthering this practical train- 
ing of United States medical instructors. In Central 
America, trainees get first-hand opportunity to observe 
the work of tropical medicine, particularly malaria 
control and dysentery. 

Wherever the war against disease goes on, health 
education is a major instrument of strategy. Health 
education has been organized as an essential part of the 
inter-American program. In Paraguay, health educa- 
tion was organized as far back as August, 1942, when 
a series of radio health talks was started. By the end 
of 1943, seven of the inter-American cooperative health 
services had appointed directors of health education. 
Now virtually all the services are carrying on health 
education. Radio, press, motion pictures, posters, lec- 
tures are media for information and advice on health 
and sanitation. Where illiteracy is high, motion pic- 
tures and radio are especially effective. Special films 
have been made to tell the story of health and disease 
control. In Brazil, the cooperative service, in conjunc- 
tion with the State Department of Health and Educa- 
tion, organized a course in health education for grade 
school teachers. Posters and pamphlets have been pre- 
pared on such matters as hookworm, malaria, nutrition. 
In Chile, a series of radio panel discussions was started 
on child health care. A public health education course 
was organized in Ecuador on such topics as the common 
cold, dysentery, cancer, nutrition. Newspapers in many 
communities have opened their columns to health 
education material. 

A more comprehensive picture of the varied activities 
in the inter-American health and sanitation program is 
presented in the following summary of work by 
countries : 

Bolivia—aA combined health center and administra- 
tion building has been constructed at La Paz, the capital. 
In this center, and five other strategically located health 
centers, preventive and educational work is done. Pre- 
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ing stressed in winter sports session. 
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Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates in 
constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
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natal, baby and venereal disease clinics are Operates, 
Two hospital launches provide services along rivers ig 
rubber-producing areas. Laboratories are Operated a 
Cochabamba and La Paz. The towns of Riberalta ang 
Guayaramerin, in the rubber areas, have been selecte4 
as sites for small hospitals. Public health nurses are 
being trained. 

Brazil—The work in Brazil embraces malaria gop, 
trol in the Amazon and Rio Doce valleys, medical care 
for migrants into the Amazon, and nationwide nurs) 
health education, and laboratory programs. Medic 
posts, dispensaries, and laboratories have been Set up 
at central points to protect the health of workers pro. 
ducing rubber, minerals, and other strategic materials 
Studies of diseases and their vectors have been made 
in the Amazon and Rio Doce Valleys. Training centers 
for nurses are being established in the states of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Health education covers jp. 
struction for school teachers, distribution of pamphlets 
motion pictures, and posters. 

Chile—Environmental sanitation is being improved 
through the extension of sewerage systems in Santiago 
and other communities. Health centers are being built 
or planned at Santiago, Valparaiso, and Antofagasta 
Construction and equipping of a School of Hygiene and 
equipping of a hospital in Santiago have been under 
taken, together with the building of a tuberculosis sani- 
torium at Santiago. 

Colombia.—Diversified activities in Colombia include 
the remodelling of a school for nurses, port sanitation, 
operation of demonstration health centers to offer 
service in health education, child and maternal hygiene 
and communicable disease control, nutrition studies, 
medical service for rubber workers, extension of work 
in control of malaria and yaws. 

Costa Rica—Work is concentrated on the construe- 
tion of 10 health centers and development of sanitation 
facilities, including malaria control. Sanitary sewers 
and sewage disposal facilities have been built at several 
places. A water supply project has been finished at 
San Jose, the capital. Medical care is furnished to 
rubber and balsa wood workers. 

Dominican Republic—Malaria control measures are 
being extended, including preparatory mosquito inves 
tigators. 

Ecuador.—Medical and sanitation facilities include 
the building of hospitals in important communities, 
training schools, and a municipal laboratory in Quito. 
Extensive sewerage development has been done in 
Quito. Medical care is provided for cinchona and 
rubber workers. 


El Salvador.—Widespread malaria control and et 
vironment sanitation have been carried out. Water 
supply has been improved in some communities and 
health centers constructed. 

Guatemala.—The work in this country includes cot- 
struction of a hospital in Guatemala City, the capital, 
and health centers in Ayutla and Escuintla. Typhus an 
mosquito surveys have been made. Malaria contr 
has been improved at Puerto Barrios and San José 
Medical service has been provided for highway workers. 
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New (5th) Edition Just Ready 


Individual Gymnastics 


A HANDBOOK OF CORRECTIVE AND 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS 


By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW 


Revised and Edited by 


HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Phvsical Education, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York 


12mo, 253 pages, illustrated with 115 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75 


This new edition fills a present urgent need. It has 
been brought fully up to date and many new illustra- 
tions have been added. It is comprehensive, well- 
balanced and timely and pays special attention to prob- 
lems of the feet and the analysis of scoliosis. It adds 
to the educational and scientific advances in corrective 
physical education without disturbing the fundamental 
contributions of the earlier editions. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6,. Pa 



























The Winslow Health and 
Hygiene Charts 


Designed for 


The Adequate Health 
Program 


A series of 18 wall charts in color, each 
44x32 inches in size, with anatomical 
drawings supplemented by illustrations 
planned to encourage the practical per- 


sonal and community health habits. 


For complete information write to 


DENOYER - GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
















Haiti—Work is concentrated on malaria and Yaws 
control, together with general sanitation, including 
building of a quarantine depot. 

Honduras.—Health centers have been established 
and a tuberculosis hospital is under construction to aid 
control and cure of communicable diseases and to offer 
maternal and child health and hygiene services, Several 
projects have been completed for improvement gf 
municipal water supplies, sewerage, and garbage dig. 
posal. 

Mexico—Work in Mexico is concentrated on jm. 
provement of water supplies and sewerage systems, 
particularly along inter-American highway routes 
Construction of a health center has been started at Bog 
del Rio and another is planned for Ciudad Juarez. 

Nicaragua.—Work in this country largely is devoted 
to construction and installation of health center faci. 
ties, medical care for rubber and highway workers, and 
malaria control at Managua, the capital, and othe 
communities. A building for the National Health De. 
partment has been completed at Managua. 

Panama.—W ork in Panama is concentrated on on 
trol of malaria, the leading disease problem. Medical 
care is provided for rubber workers. 

Paraguay.—Hospitals and health centers are the 
major projects. Health centers have been constructed 
in Asuncion and other communities. A laboratory and 
tuberculosis sanitorium have been completed in the 
capital and a survey made for a water supply system. 
Health instruction has been organized and training for 
nurses started. 


Peru.—Hospitals, health centers, and other medical 
and sanitation facilities have been completed or started 
to aid economic development of the Trans-Andean 
region, where coionization is increasing. Hospitals have 
been erected in Satipo, Yurimaguas, Pucallpa and 
Tingo Maria. Other hospitals are being built or re 
modelled in Iquitos, Chimbote, and San Martin. Health 
centers are operating in Iquitos, in the upper Amazon, 
and Chimbote, a Pacific port. A health center is under 
construction in Lima, the capital. Malaria control, water 
supply, and other sanitation projects have been designed 
to aid development of the Chimbote region. 

Uruguay.—W ork in this country includes the study 
and control of typhoid fever and diphtheria, health edu- 
cation, health center construction, and environmental 
sanitation. Public health nurses are receiving instruc- 
tion. 

V enezuela—Work is concentrated on malaria cot 





trol through drainage projects. Control of schistoso 
miasis, a special disease program, is under extensive 
study. Other activities include medical care for rubber 
workers, health education, study of rural water supplies 


These multiple activities, together with others im 
prospect as the program evolves, represent a marked 
impulse to the raising of hemisphere living standards. 
The projects in the main have been undertaken with 
immediate wartime objectives in mind. These objec 
tives are the improvement of health and sanitation cot 
ditions around strategic defense areas, airports, high 
ways, and the protection of workers in mines, forests, 
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and on plantations producing strategic materials for 
United Nations war needs. 

But the benefits of the work will continue long be- 
ond the war. Hospitals, health centers, schools, ma- 
jaria control, water and sewerage projects make endur- 
ing additions to the hemisphere’s facilities for general 
economic and social development, which in final anal- 
ysis means better living. As the Americas learn through 
tuoperative work to control disease more effectively, 
the benefits will be shared by all, north and south. True, 
the war on disease is unending. Still, with the march 
of science and tropical medicine, man has won many 
campaigns against this eternal enemey. In the intensi- 
fied inter-American war on disease, new heights are 
being won for future battles to conquer malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and other ills. Victory in the war on disease, 
as in the struggle against the Axis, depends upon in- 
telligent international cooperation. ne 
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thus trained supply a field giving great humanitarian 
service. Again, much depends upon the quality of the 
medical leadership to which training schools are sub- 
jected. This will be increasingly dynamic and far 
reaching as more specialists are added to the field of 
physical .medicine. 

In the last analysis, every physical therapist must be 
a teacher. Remedial exercise forms the backbone of 
many physical treatment programs. These cannot 
achieve their optimal results unless they are continued 
by the patient at home in the interim between his visits 
to the clinic. No branch of physical medicine is lacking 
in home-treatment devices. However, these can benefit 
the patient only if their use is well taught, with due 
regard to the peculiar needs of each individual. Most of 
the health education done in this country stems from 
the activities of the physical educator who is trained to 
interpret biological facts to the layman. The application 
of health education techniques to the effective teaching 
of home treatment programs is a virgin field scarcely 
touched by physical medicine. 


It is rehabilitation which recently has sounded the 
clarion call to new applications of the technical knowl- 
edge of the physical educator. The physical training 
expert has become a member of a team of three tech- 
nical associates who assist the physician in the devising 
of methods whereby the recovery from disabling in- 
juries may be hastened. He has joined hands with the 
physical therapist and the occupational therapist. One 
of the healthiest things that has come thus far from the 
rehabilitation movement is a breaking down of the pro- 
fessional isolationism of these groups. The nature and 
scope of the specific responsibilities to be allocated to 
each awaits the future. To the specialist in physical med- 
icine there are no barriers between them. Each serves 
the same end through the application of different, fre- 
quently overlapping techniques. No one has ‘yet at- 
tempted to integrate the training of these specialists. 
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Send for this NEW Menstrual Manual 


(WITH COLORED CHARTS) 


Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the subjectof - 


menstruation: Entitled ““How Times Have Changed,” 
thismanual combines popular interest with authoritative 
information, supported by cross-section charts in color, 
abstracts of professional papers, bibliographies, etc. 
You will be glad to have this 1945 information when 
girl pupils ask the kind of questions they do. Also send 
for a supply of Question-and-Answer Folders, which 
you can hand out to supplement class lectures or private 
talks. This material is offered by Tampax Incorporated: 
When you order please indicate the quantity of sup 
plies desired, including Tampax samples. 





Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
wi the “—_-<- ‘Medical Ponce om 









' : 
TAMPAX Incorporated : 
H 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. : 
Please send me the following quantities of material. : 

 ] 

( ) “How Times Have Changed” (NEW Manual.) : 

( ) Samples of the 3 sizes— Regular, Junior and Super. : 

( ) Seudents’ Question & Answer Folders. 
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Smart coaches, trainers and ath- 
letes know the importance of 
strong, healthy, fungi free feet. 
The Dolge way for combating 
Athlete’s Foot has been accepted 
by many leading Schools and 
Universities. 

Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in 
water—one pound to the gallon— 
place foot tubs strategically in 
shower rooms and you’ll combat 
the spread of Athlete’s Foot. 
Here’s why— 
®@ Killsall different species 

of common Athlete’s 

Foot fungi and their 

tough spores. 

@ Is speedy—kills fungi in 
less than 60 seconds. 

@ Is non-irritating to the 
skin. 

®@ Does not damage towels. 

@ Is stable in solution. 

@ Can be quickly checked 

y 4 by inexpensive Alta-Co. 

Tester. 

@ Is economical to use. 
Get the evidence — verbatim reports by medical authorities. 
WRITE today for our 36-page iliustrated booklet S8 on Ath- 
lete’s Foot control and how you can obtain the new Dolge 
Plastic Foot Tub free. 

FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE'S FOOT’CONTROL 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 













Westport, Connecticut 





NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE'* FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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That this will have to be done in the future js ineyj 
if the establishment of rehabilitation centers pr 
apace with current interest, and if reconditionir 
convalescent training find their way into civih,, 
stitutions. 
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(Continued from Page 389) 

strength and endurance were attained. Many lives were 
sacrificed as a result of the pressure training program 
that was demanded in order to locate the toughest 
boys in time to rescue us from the threat of our en- 
emies. The air forces of the navy gave three months to 
the sole objective of conditioning the boys before pro- 
ceeding to the development of the technical skills de- 
manded. Better and safer procedures could have been 
realized in a school program of several years’ duration, 

Administrators, upon authority in their various 
states, are responsible for the education of all our 
youth. We have leoked to national leadership for our 
national defense, and our federal government carries 
no responsibility for education. If Dr. Reeves were 
correct in saying that physical education has been 
neglected, this fact of divided responsibilities may be 
responsible. We are all busy with our major responsi- 
bility. For those who consider physical education some- 
thing of vital importance to a strong army and navy 
but not primarily an educational part of the education 
program, it would be natural in peacetime to neglect it. 
Our army and navy are now highly mechanized, and 
no experiences are more destructive to human nervous 
systems than modern war. The reports of data upon 
disability through battle fatigue are adequate reminders. 
The maximum stability of the nervous system is de- 
veloped not in a cramming program of three months, 
but in a year-in and year-out, gradual development 
through a well balanced diet of physical and academic 
education. 


N times of peace there are three possible ways through 

which our national vitality may be adequately mait- 
tained to serve the needs of national defense, and none 
of them has heretofore prevailed. 

First, we could do a better job than in the past by one 
year of universal military training for which the fed- 
eral government would be entirely responsible, and 
such a program as now threatened will be almost en- 
tirely a physical education program. Secretary Stimson 
has indicated through Mr. Studebaker, U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education, that the necessary skills for mili- 
tary drill can be taught in two weeks, but that many 
months are required to build the strength and stamina 
demanded of a soldier. Furthermore, the strength and 
stamina so developed in a single year will not be 
lasting nor so easily recalled for emergencies in time 
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. war as the same qualities developed more gradually in me 
‘nevitable, a moderate school program of several years. 

Proceed, Second, the federal government may find ways and 
Onir 3 “k of forcing the schools to do the job, in something 





Vil. coniparable to the victory corps program, but under 


™ standards set up and supervised by federal appointees. 

1 Med: Third, school administrators could do the job under 
etic, the authority invested in them and their committees by 
ing, a Fich theizz states. In my opinion, there is but one choice 
’ and that is for them to see to it that the job is done in 

present, locally autonomous programs. To be sure, it 

will cost money, possibly more than the other three 7’s. 


But it will cost less than having new federal facilities 

and leadership added to local beginnings. : age 
Physical education is justified in times of peace, and America’s Leading Dance Publication 
lives were physical education of the very best type is truly an 
s Program educational program, and therefore it is the responsibil- 
toughest ity of school administrators and not a federal govern- 
f our en- ment responsibility. Fortunately the program advocated 
months to by the writer, unlike that of Delsarte, will contribute ¥% DANCE is well written and 
fore pro- not only to the imperative foundation for lasting mental 
skills de- health through adult recreation, but will also at the 


have been same time provide the stamina needed for our national superbly illustr ated %& Articles by 
duration. defense. 
r Various The time allotment needed for an entirely adequate 


f all our physical education program upon the junior and senior leading authorities from every field 


P for our high school level is not excessive. But because of the 
nt carries space required for a good program, it is necessary that of the dance > Regular columns or 
‘ves were the facilities be used every period of the day, and the 
has been school day may need to be lengthened, although I un- 
> may be | derstand that longer school days are not popular with feature articles on ballet and modern 
Fesponsi- | pupils in some Massachusetts cities. It may be neces- 
on some- | sary to schedule physical education first and then build 
and navy | one’s program around that schedule. In many American dancing; on folk, ballroom, special- 
education} schools this procedure is taken for granted. 
neglect it. This job cannot be done by a 45- or 50-minute period 
ized, and per day, one half of which is taken up by the necessary 
| nervous} and important procedures of dressing and showering. 
ata upon | It can be done by daily periods of ninety minutes which 
minders. | should give every pupil a full hour upon the gymnasium 
m is de-} floor and playing fields. This suggested time allotment 
; months, | js supported by many reports from physiology labora- —on the Broadway stage and in 
elopment tories, psychology laboratories, and observations in 
academic | gymnasiums, including results of testing. 

{t is to be hoped that we will not wait until we have Hollywood. 
lost a major war, or experienced a breakdown of 
through} public morale through the monotony and drudgery of 
ly main-} a machine-designed social order before doing this im- 


ind none} portant job of education. | rrecmerrenrere 
Some sehool committees are convinced that all school si Subscription One Year (12 issues) $3 


st by one programs should be serious business. They may con- 


ties; on ice and roller skate dancing; 


on the dance in Studio and College 


the fed} clude, especially in rural communities, that there are BARCE 520 west 24 st., New vorK 1, N.Y. 
ble, and adequate chores to take the place ef physical education. Enter my subscription to DANCE to start 
nost é:# In my own home I have noticed the joy of my children with the next issue. 

a when for the first time they are given the privilege of O $3 Herewith (1 Send Bill 
‘ommis- 


' | washing the dishes, running the vacuum cleaner, chop- 
for mill- ping weod, and mowing. the lawn. They have long 
at matly} since been disillusioned as the chores were no longer 
stam’ } new experiences. They soon graduate in these simple 
gth and experiences for the.same reason that workers upon the 


at be 7 assembly line become tired of their work. Work is the 
time 
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New Sargent Books © 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION, 1920-1940 


608 pages, black Morocco cloth, $5.00, 1945 


“An encyclopaedia of facts,” Charles A. Ellwood, Duke 
U. “A stupendous and devastating critique of American 
education,” Earnest Hooton, Harvard. “Rousing state- 
ments have behind them an immense amount of research,” 
E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “Provides voluminous and 
crushing evidence of the softening and degradation of 
the American intellect,’ Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 
“It is an earthquake.” George H. Cless, Jr. 


Handbook of 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


29th edition, 1945. 1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00. 
Describes or lists over 3200 Private Schools 

The Introduction reviews the Educational Year,— 

deals with “The Struggle for Control” of Education, 


“The Continuing Battle’ with the reactionaries, and 
“What Youth Faces.” 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 




















CAPEZIO 
Footwear - Leotards - Accessories 
for Dance in Education 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Tollywood @ San Francisco 


_ Agencies in all leading cities. 







































HOME PLAY 


It’s just a part of family life to have fun together— 
to sing, to play games, to have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. It’s really second nature 
to most families. 

In “HOME PLAY” every family will find some new 
suggestions—some games they haven't played, some 
“kitchen fun” they've never tried, some indoor and 
outdoor equipment they can make and install, some 
new ways to entertain their friends, and plenty of ideas 
for rainy day activities. 

“HOME PLAY” is full of fun for every member of 
the family, and for all the family together. 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 

















repetition of monotonous habits, and play is learnis 
or improving skills. I would not excuse children fros 
doing the chores. They must do a lot of things that 
are not fun, but chores alone make a very inadeq oa 
physical education program. 

One philosopher has aptly said, “If I held truth cap 
tive, I would release it in order to pursue it again.” The 
joy of new experience, and new successes in the olf 
games, has always led boys and girls to demand 
portunities to play. Our Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth 
denied the boys the luxury of play, but boys found , 
time and place to play. The Princeton University faculty 
legislated ball games off the campus 75 years ago, but 
Princeton boys still play upon the campus. In 1943 the 
U. S. Army had denied the students in the Amy 
Specialized Training Program the fun of competing in 
intercollegiate sports, but I overheard an intramural 
player complaining, after defeat, because the victorious 
opponents had the advantage of having played 16 out. 
side games. The fun of playing is never denied. The 
educational value of play, the potential mental health 
value of recreation is sometimes overlooked. We never 
grow too old to learn, but we grow old when we quit 
learning. Children require guidance and good teaching 
if they are to build foundations for recreational habits 
that are adequate to keep them playing when they are 
old. Therefore, I must conclude that if physical educa- 
tion is an art, if school physical education is founda- 
tional or a pre-requisite for adult recreational habits, it 
is indeed an educational program, as we believe it is, 
and therefore is a responsibility of the state. me 
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The Handicapped 


(Continued from Page 387) 





Division for the Community Radio Workshop class it 
scriptwriting. Several hundred adults who were men- 
bers of the Workshop gathered to hear a panel of Di 
vision members present the findings of the Survey and 
their implications for the community. Afterward 4 
number of scripts were written on this theme. Tht 
extent to which, later action on the Survey receivel 
support was probably due largely to such interprets 
tion. 

Certain possibilities for action were obvious. One 0 
these was follow-up of individual cases by public health 
nurses. Another was instruction in lip reading {or 
those students who suffered serious hearing losses atl 
perhaps hearing tests on a large scale to determine tht 
extent of this problem. Speech defects had appearti 
in greater abundance than any other physical defed 
It was recognized that many of the speech defects 
ported were unquestionably of an emotional character) 
but it was not only inadvisable but impossible to sub 
divide them on such a survey, hence their classifice 
tion. Whatever their cause help was needed. Trait 
portation to school would help solve the problems & 
some of the few home-bound crippled children ¥ 
were teachable. The list of partially sighted stud 
presented still another challenge to action. 
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IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








For football, basketball, soft- 
ball, tennis, golf, or any sport 
you may name, there is Wilson 
equipment designed, manufac- 
tured, tested and proved to 
give best possible performance 
in our modern type of play. 
Today the armed forces come 
first. When men and materials 
are again available there will 
be Wilson equipment for all. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 


\ 4 Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. Chicago Plant 
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Plan Your Gymnasium Seating 


\OW! 


-- and be high on the list for V-J delivery 


SAVE SPACE — USE 


Wuwversal 


FOLD-A-WAY and ROLL-A-WAY 
GYMNASIUM STANDS 


They’re built to fit your individual installation— 
assure harmonious uniformity—compact and at- 
tractive. Once installed they offer the advantages 
of a permanent installation and the space saving 
features of a portable or removable stand, with- 
out the attendant labor expense. 


Capacity crowds can be comfortably and safely 
seated. When stands are not in use, they’re folded 
or rolled away, making considerably more space 
available for practice courts, calesthenics, and 
other activities where all floor space is needed. 


4 





Above illustration shows a UNIVERSAL FOLD-A-WAY 
Gymnasium installation with sections open for use — folded 
back — and fully closed, providing maximum floor space. 


Because of present tremendous demands for UNIVERSAL 
Gymnasium Stands and Bleachers, immediate deliveries can- 
not be made. Insure yourself of earliest possible future 
delivery by placing your requirements with us now. 


Send us the measurements of your present or proposed 
gymnasium. Our engineers will help you plan for Durability, 
Economy, Safety and Space Saving. 







UY niversat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 


ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 











































In addition to all this, comments on and written de- 














ing the summer for part-time work to begin With the 


















scriptions of the behavior of children referred as opening of the fall term. A group audiometer was 
mentally or emotionally handicapped, coupled with the conditioned and later a new, pure tone instromes, 
expressed opinion of the Classroom Teachers’ Associa- ordered. The lip-reading teacher was employed ny 
tion and the findings of the psychologist of the State additional time to carry on an extensive program " 
Welfare Department, left no doubt as to the need for group-hearing tests which is even now in progr 
assistance with these problems. Many children who Transportation to school by taxi has been provided 
were definitely superior mentally and whose every for at least one orthopedically handicapped child who 
physical need was carefully attended were to be found _—was strong enough for a program of this kind. Teach. 
under the heading of emotionally handicapped. On ers are being sent to the home of still another chilg 
the other hand, the interrelation of physical and emo- _—and the needs of others are being studied. . 
tional handicaps was tragically apparent to those who 
analyzed the reports. Sometimes the tie-up was three- \W HEN the local Lions’ Club offered to assist the 
way, as in the case of the girl who had a cleft palate, schools with a sight-saving program for the par- 
a serious speech impediment, seemed retarded men- tially sighted, teachers, nurses, and even principals 
tally, and manifested a formidable array of unwhole- cheerfully rolled up their sleeves and began screening 
some and unpleasant behavior traits. in earnest with the Snellen chart. The support of the 
TABLE II ophthalmologists was enlrsted. They were provided 
COMBINATIONS IN WuHicH HAnpIcAps APPEARED ° : i : 
Total White Negro City County with printed forms on which to make specific recom- 
Physical Only ....................- 165 109 5 119 46 mendations to the schools for each school-age patient, 
Mental Only ............ sili 29 21 8 24 5 Consequently, a student eye file is in the making. With 
eager A ei . : ' = 13 the added cooperation of the National Society for the 
Physical ae iis a 66 26 = * Prevention of Blindness, the State Commission for 
Mental and Emotional ..... Sa ae oe ec the Blind, and the local Board of Education, the sight- 
Phys., Mental & Emotional 157 97 60 121 36 saving classes may be a reality in a matter of months. 
—S=  ——>  ——s  ——-— Incidentally, the screening for visual defects was ac- 
Sakaiaa/dbbies Bec! ic me oe Se 152 ‘ companied by classroom studies of vision and lighting. 
hlteesddl step Ser. ths oudlie Semnlide eserann re ate oN The latter involved light meters and gave rise to a 
of lip readin jee aa correcti ra ol ; dd a 
8 P oe er Definite assistance with mental and emotional handi- 
caps has not yet materialized, but there have been in- 
16mm SPORTS MOVIES Rented a is to secure help, and the future does not 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, Boxing, Swimming, look too dark. Two recent meetings of the Health Divi- 
Wrestling and other good sports movies. Send for list. sion, attended by numerous guests, have called public 
attention to this problem and attracted much sym- 
FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE pathy. A delegation from the Division met i: 
Fredonia, N. Y. committee of legislators in the state capital to acquaint 
| BLAZER JACKETS 
. Oe. 
The girls will wear blazers everywhere this year. Why not have them wear your 
school seal? We have all colors; can make any combination. Get your order in early. 
Write For Samples 
SYLVIA PUTZIGER 
53 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. a 
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FRANCES L. CHALIF PACO CANSINO 


Teachable and Useful 
JOHN PLAZA JOHN LaCURTO 5 Text Books eer 
SONIA BOX CAROL MALDORELLI 3 Folk Dance Books  { 


PROFESSIONAL MORNING AND EVENING 
CLASS— INSTRUCTOR 


Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive professional and teacher's 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Half 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
{ 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


— BOOK OF THE MONTH — 
RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES $2 


Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


AN INVITATION a 
When visiting New York, include in your itiner- 
ary a visit to the Chalif School, attend_any of 
our classes, and see our new methods. Teachers 
and students are welcome. 

Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 
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them with the gruesome effect inadequate state facili- 


ties for the feebleminded and insane were having in 


the community. One of the outcomes of this meeting 
was that a member of the delegation was asked to help 
rewrite legislation dealing with the problem. A Divi- 
sion of Special Education under the State Department 
of Public Instruction has been recommended. Inter- 
ested groups are beginning to visualize and publicize 
a guidance clinic for postwar days. More immediate, 
however, is the possibility of adding a psychologist to 
the staff of the schools. 

Those of us who worked intimately with the Survey 
learned a number of lessons, most of them pleasant and 
all profitable. One of these was the impact on the 
community of compiled data and a cooperative and 
coordinated approach. We learned how much better 
we work together than alone. The greatest lesson, 
though, had to do with the heretofore unappreciated 
reservoir of knowledge of child health and health con- 
ditions possessed by the classroom teacher. Of course 
lip service has long been paid to the teacher’s oppor- 
tunities and obligations to better public health. This 
time, for a change, she was allowed to speak for her- 
self with startling results. »« 


Modern Dance 


(Continued from Page 381) 





girls learned the importance of change of movement, 
the form of the floor pattern, and the space utilized. 
Thereafter this pattern creation became a regular part 
of our meetings, and the rhythmic patterns increased 
in complexity as the ability of the group seemed to 
warrant it. The girls found out for themselves what 
it was they liked and what made a pattern that was 
pleasing to watch. 

Gradually,.we moved to a larger piece of work and 
began to compose an interpretation of a folk-dance 
theme. I worked out the opening movement for them, 
but little by little the entire composing was taken over 
by the girls, and they were the ones with ideas. Be- 
yond an occasional suggestion here and there, and a 
brief description of what might fit in next, the rest 
of the piece was choreographed by the combined efforts 
of the girls themselves. We all liked the composition 
very much, and it was then that someone suggested 
that we give a sort of recital for the parents and school- 
mates of the girls. I enjoyed watching them so much 
myself that I thought others might like to see what 
they could produce. So we decided that we might have 
a recital later on, if we all worked very hard on ma- 
terial for it. 

To obtain some individual compositions we decided 
to devote three weeks to work on solo or small group 
pieces. The girls decided for themselves what themes 
they wished to use. We had already tried using a folk 
theme and a song as a group, and the further possi- 
bility of using a poem or merely an idea of some sort 
Was presented to them. Beyond this, I served only as 
a critic, and some of the pieces needed nothing I could 
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PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


HEALTH-0-SWIM “Satety in Swimming” 
NOSE CLIPS — 
Are Now Available > 


bY 


@ Teaches correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


At your local Drug, Sporting 
Geods or Dept. store. Or write 











HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway ° New York 
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PROGRAM DIRECTORS! 
“RECREATIONAL REVIEW-LEADER” 
is a monthly gold mine of news, digests, features, ar- 
ticles, ideas, suggestions, experiences, and programs 
about recreation: . This trade journal is for you. Mail 

this coupon for your FREE copy. 
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suggest. When the finished compositions were pre- 
sented to the group they showed a great variety of 
themes and interpretations. Christmas carols, poetry, 
abstractions on Indian life, and even “Don’t Fence Me 
In.” 

Most of the pieces were quite good, and showed a 
sensitivity, wisdom, and attractiveness which made me 
slightly ashamed when I remembered the meager crea- 
tions done by myself and my friends in college. These 
junior high school girls really surpassed them. 

The program for our recital began to take shape. 
The group worked the techniques we had learned into 
a sequence that pleased them, utilizing those patterns 
which we liked best from the year’s work. We brushed 
up the folk theme, composed a comedy number on 
“O Susanna,” selected our four best individual pieces, 
and our program was settled. 

The ‘girls found a great deal of pleasure in planning 
their costumes and making them. They discussed 
lighting and colors for the different numbers and set- 
tled that to their ‘own satisfaction. Excitement ran 
high at our last rehearsal, and the children .strove for 
perfection of the simplest things with all the intensity 
of a ballet corps. And their efforts showed results as 
it was a very good performance. 

Of course, I’m prejudiced. Having expected so little 
and received so much, I’m very well convinced of the 
dance potentialities of junior high girls. Naturally they 
are not expert, or even fine performers, but for their 
age level the results were remarkable. I believe I de- 
rived as much satisfaction from the club, in terms of 
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results achieved, as the girls who were new to modern 
dancing did in learning the activity. 

* From what I have seen of older girls’ first experi- 
ences with modern dance, I think an early start is 
really desirable. Some of the objections to such a start 
may be answered as follows: 
~First, junior high school children do have the phys- 
- ical coordination and muscle range necessary for mod- 
ern dancing. I have seen them do it and I know. Nat- 
urally they are not professionally skillful and cannot 
compare with older, more experienced dancers, but the 
work they do achieve is, comparatively speaking, top- 
notch. 

+ Second, girls of this age are not too self-conscious, 
or if they are, they have the ability to put this behind 
them because all the other girls are doing the same 
thing, or because they are too interested in “doing” 
to be bothered by shyness for long. This isn’t nearly 
as simple for the older girls to overcome. All too often, 
in college classes, it takes an entire semester for a girl 
to free herself from restraint, a hindrance which those 
girls with previous modern dance experience do not 
evidence. - Poise is an essential thing to develop and it 
1S never too young to start., 
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Beyond these objections, modern dance does give 
“children of this age an excellent chance to create and 
to express their individual thoughts and ideas for the 
approval of others. ‘Their minds are certainly fruity 

of a wide variety of ideas. -The ability to create 
of movement in a girl of this age is so fine as to fy : 
almost inherent. 

If we are to bring out the most in our children and 
if we are to help them to develop the highest possible 
degree of poise and originality, then we cannot over. 
look the tremendous possibilities and values of modem] ? 
dancing as an instrument for learning. al : 


Photographs are by Lyman Langdon, Principal, Port Wag).f P 
ington Junior High School. 


Editorials n 
(Continued from Page 382) 


4. He has the right to have his birth certificate fille 
out promptly, accurately, and completely. This pointis 
being particularly stressed this year. 

5. He has a right to his mother’s milk if it is sub} f 
ficient in amount and quality. Otherwise he should haye} 7 
the best modern formula that can be prepared. 

6. He should be immunized according to modem 
standards to those diseases which can be prevented by 
such means. 0 

7. He needs a personal physician and dentist, a com‘ 
petent and well equipped health department to protect : 
him, school and public health nurses, playgrounds, sum i 
light, fresh air, a clean home, and such other safeguards t 
as can be had in a decent American community. I 

8. He is entitled to clean water, safe milk, clean, : 
nutritious food, and a sanitary home. 








Educational Requirements . 


1. Even before starting to school he needs soumif, 
training by precept and example in his own home, fa 

2. He should be told the truth concerning his owmj® 
origin, and as he grows older he should be instructel 
in the beauty and dignity of human marriage and 
production. 

3. When he starts to school, he deserves to 
teachers who are well trained and free to teach ff 
truth as they see it. 

4. He deserves instruction in health and in accidetif , 


nn oS CO cf &@ 


prevention. He should have an opportunity to plgjje 
games and participate in such activities as will improm 
his health, physical efficiency, and capacity for succé ' 
ful living. if 
5. He should have the opportunity to go as far as iif y 


ability will permit—this without limitation by 1m 
creed, or economic status. 

It is only when we can guarantee to every child the 
principles of justice and decency that we can feel t 
we are observing the dictates of the Declaration of! 
dependence and the Constitution of the United Stal 
for which we have been fighting an extremely blog 
and expensive war—By Thurman B. Rice, Editi 
Monthly Bulletin, Indiana State Board of Health* 


* Reprinted from the Indiana Monthly Bulletin. 
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children ay : ry Investigations of Volleyball Playing Ability. 
St possible} George F. Brady. Res. Quart. 16:1 (March, 1945). : 
annot over.f The paper discusses attempts made by the department of 
| of moder physical education of the University of Tennessee to measure 


yolleyball playing ability of college men. A review of the litera- 
™*T ture revealed little evidence of accepted statistical procedures in 

| t-tests. 

> Phe test that was used for a period of five years, consists of 

yolleying the ball against a wall for a period of one minute. The 

number of legal volleys (within a marked area) is counted. 

The author claims the test to be valid by correlating the 
scores with the combined subjective judgment of four judges, 
arriving at a coefficient of .86; with a reliability coefficient of 
‘ificate filled | 925. It was further found that a practice group made better 
“his point ig scores than did a non-practice group. ; 

The investigator states that the test does not possess its 
stated validity when used below the college level or when used 
if it is suf| for players beiow average in skill. ; 
should have Teacher Education in Physical Education with Special Refer- 
ed ence to the Major Programs for Women in Selected State 
ere Teachers’ Colleges. Helen L. Russell. Res. Quart. 16:1 

to modem} (March, 1945). 
revented byg The problem was to trace the changes in the major programs 
of physical education for women in the North Central Associa- 
tion area since 1910. The catalogs of 36 state teachers’ colleges 
and some 300 references were studied. 
it to protect] The proportions of the four aspects of the program, general 
ounds, suf institutional educational requirements, education, electives, and 
r safegua is teaching knowledge, have not materially changed from 1910 to 
nity. 1940. In contrast, the recommendations of committees and in- 
milk, clean dividuals revealed marked changes in the thinking among phys- 

4 ical educators in regard to the general pattern of the program. 

The conclusion is drawn that teacher education in physical 
education has been in advance of teacher education in academic 
subjects in regard to quantitative requirements in teacher knowl- 





itist, a com 


leeds sound edge; teacher® education in academic subjects has been in 

1 home, advance of that in physical education in regard to the general 

ng his 0 education requirements. : 

> instruc Physical educators have stressed teacher or teaching knowl- 
edge at the expense of the other aspects of the teacher-educa- 

age and If tion program. They were interested in preparing the physical 
education teacher as a specialist, neglecting the other aspects of 

res to haveg teacher education. 






Practical Effects in the Stunt Type Test. Anna Espenschade. 
Res. Quart. 16:1° (March, 1945). 
The effect of specific instruction and practice on scores in 


> teach tht 










in acci@e@ the Brace and Iowa Brace tests were studied to determine the 
ity to plajjeffects of practice on the validity of these measures. 

vill impro _Two sections in gymnastics and tumbling for women were 
for success§ 22 the two tests at the start and at the close of the semester. 






‘} During the term, both sections were given the same program, 
.{ but in addition, instruction and practice in the Brace batteries 

as far as lif were given in Section 1. 

n by The conclusions reached were that improvement in the scores 

: of stunt type batteries may be brought abow& by regular prac- 



















- child thes tice in activities designed to develop bodily coordination 
feel ty strength, flexibility, and control. Instruction and practice in the 

an ", est items, themselves, do not influence the amount of improve- 
ation of li ment. It was found that the Brace test is more easily scored 
r1ited Stall than the Iowa revision and also found to be more reliable. How- 
nely blooig cver, the shorter Iowa Brace is more practical to include in a 
; ii test battery. 
ce, Tey A The Effects of Kinesiological Teaching on the Performances 
Health. § of Junior High School Boys Greyson Daughtrey. Res. 
. B Quart. 16:1 (March, 1945). 

: ‘§ The author attempts to show the effects of kinesiological 
L EDUCA SEPTEMBER, 1945, VOLUME 16, NO. 7 
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teaching on the skill performances and the development of 
strength of junior high school boys. Strength was measured by 
the Rogers’ Short Strength Index which was applied to 497 
boys ranging in age from 12 to 17. 

An initial test, consisting of the 50 yard dash, football punt 
for distance, broad jump, goals per minute, eight pound shot-put, 
and the strength test were given. A three-month physical educa- 
tion program followed the testing program, with half the group 
going through the regular program of activities and the other 
following a kinesiologically planned program. At the end of the 
three-month period retests were given. 

It was found that the kinesiologically planned program group 
showed more improvement in skill performances and strength 
in the terminal tests than did the other group. In all events ex- 
cept shot-put and standing broad jump the group showed a 
marked mean improvement; in the two tests mentioned there 
was no significant improvement in one group as compared with 
the other. 


Recent Articles -- - 


Body Mechanics and Posture. 
the A.M.A. July 28, 1945. 

The Role of the Community in Relation to the Emotional 
Needs of the Returning Soldier. Maxwell Gitelson. Social 
Service Review. March, 1945. 

The Contribution of Health Educators in a National Dental 
Care Program. Annie Taylor. Dental Health. May, 1945. 

Stationary Swimming. Part II. Arno P. Wittich. Beach and 
Pool. April, 1945. 

In-Service Teacher Training in Physical Education. H e len 
Manley. Progressive Physical Educator. May, 1945. 

A Principal’s Views on Physical Fitness. Wesley E. Scott. 
Progressive Physical Educator. May, 1945. 

The Role of Physical Therapy and Occupational Therapy 
in the Army Reconditioning Program. Major Donald L. Rose. 
Physiotherapy Review. May-June, 1945. 

Physical Education in the Illinois Schools. O. R. Barkdoll. 
Athletic Journal. June, 1945. 

Some Things We Have Learned About Physical Fitness. 
C. E. Forsythe. Athletic Journal. June, 1945. 

Are You in Trim for Tomorrow? (A talk to the teens) 
Mary Carr Baker. Hygeia. July, 1945. 

Mental Health and Happiness. Henry CC. Schumacher, 
Hygeia. July, 1945. 


Recent Publications - - - 

Official NCAA LaCrosse Guide, 1945. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 75 pages, 50c. 

Official USLTA Tennis Guide, 1945. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 176 pages, 50c. 

Official Baseball Guide, 1945. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 
West 44th St., New York City 18. Text 480 pages, rules 94 
pages, 50c. 

Folk Festival Handbook. Evening Bulletin Folk Festival 
Association, Bulletin Building, Philadelphia 7. 64 pages, 50c. 

Coming Home. (For servicemen and their families and 
friends.) Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 23 pages, free. 

Straight Talk for Disabled Veterans. Edna Yost. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet Number 106. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 30 pages, 10c. 

How to Run a Film Library. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 12 pages, 50c. 

Health Text-Workbook. Kathleen W. Wootten. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 212 pages, 
$1.50. 2 

General Mills Library of Sports. Public Service Department, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 14 manuals, 29 
pages each, two copies free to teachers and recreation leaders, 


K. G. Hansson. Journal of 
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complete set for 70c. Manuals are as follows: 

Want to be a Football Champion? Bernie Bierman. 

Want to be a Baseball Champion? Lew Fonseca. 

Want to be a Softball Champion? Ty Gleason and Arnie 
Sinso. 

Want to be a Golf Champion? 
Sarazen. 

Want to be a Golf Champion? 
Berg. 

Want to be a Tennis Champion? (Women and Girls) Alice 
Marble. 

Want to be a Tennis Champion? 
Budge. 

Want to be a Swimming Champion? Matt Mann. 

Want to be a Basketball Champion? (Men and Boys) Carl 
L. Nordly and Dave MacMillan. 

Want to be a Basketball Champion? 
Eloise Jaeger and Catherine Snell. 

Want to be a Track and Field Champion? Tom Jones (Field 
Events). 

Want to be a Track and Field Champion? Leo Johnson 
(Track Events). 

Want to be a Champion in Home and Neighborhood Games? 
Carl L. Nordly. 
Want to be a Bowling Champion? Ned Day. 


New Books -- - 


The Story of the Springfield Plan. Clarence I. Chatto and 
Alice L. Halligan. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, Inc., Fifth 
Ave. at 18th St., 1945. 201 pages, $2.75. 


This is an account of how Springfield, a typical industrial 
city, has for five years carried on its organized effort to teach 
its citizens how to live in a true democracy at peace. It is a 
complete record of what has been accomplished and how this 
has been done. 


National Health Agencies. Harold M. Cavins. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 1945. 246 
pages, $3.00. 

Here is a comprehensive review of the origins of the more 
representative public health agencies in the United States. It will 
be of value to the future student of the public health movement 
since it covers the past century and relates the developments in 
the United States to their sources in this and other countries. 


Textbook of Healthful Living. Harold S. Diehl. New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 1945. 551 
pages, $2.50. 

This practical guide to healthful living has again been re- 
vised to include developments in nutrition, vitamins, physical 
fitness, military control of insect-borne diseases, etc. The new 
edition includes material on mental health, heredity, narcotics, 
drug addiction, care of the skin, and medical services. 


Human Anatomy and Physiology. Nellie D. Millard and 
Barrie G. King. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., West 
Washington Square, 1945. 465 pages, $3.00. 

This book represents a contribution to the teaching of ele- 
mentary anatomy and physiology. The content is organized into 
frve major units and the interrelation of the units is empha- 
sized. Teaching aids include chapter summaries, questions to 
be answered, etc. 

A Child’s Treasury of Things-To-Do. Caroline Horowitz. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 43 West 57th St., 1945. 180 
pages, $2.50. 

Here is a book of games which can be used as a source 
book from two years to ten years and over. Only materials 
found in the home are needed to make the things described 
and all the play materials are safe. The book is printed on 
waterproof stock. 

Your Hair and Its Care. Oscar L. Levin and Howard T. 
Behrman. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 19th 
St., 1945. 184 pages, $2.00. 

Two medical specialists have pooled their knowledge to give 


(Men and Boys) Gene 


(Women and Girls) Patty 


(Men and Boys) Don 


(Women and Girls) 
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you in plain language up-to-date scientific facts now avai 
about hair. They tell you what to do to save and beautify 
hair, how to stimulate healthful hair growth, and deal 
many common problems such as dandruff, grey hair, thins. 
hair, etc. 

The Disabled Veteran. (The annals: of the Ame: 
Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1945). py 
delphia 4: American Academy of Political and Social Sciey. 
3457 Walnut St. 1945. 181 pages, $2.00, paper; $2.59 4 

The issue is almost entirely devoted to a discussion of he 


' disabled veteran. The nature of the problem, legislation, phy 


ical and mental rehabilitation, training and reemployment, j 
dividual and social adjustment, and implications for educations 
agencies are all discussed by authorities in the field, 


Camping for Crippled Children. Harry H. Howett, ¢ 
Elyria, Ohio: National Society for Crippled Children, 1945 
120 pages. 

The authors have provided a helpful tool for aiding th 
interested in serving handicapped children. The recommended 
practices are in full accord with the generally accepted stay. 
ards for camps. Skillful adaptations have been made in om. 
sideration of the general nature of the services to be renders 


Take Care of Your Feet. Foot Health Educational Burey 
London, W. 1: Foot Health Educational Bureau, 7 Park Lan, 
1944. 129 pages, price on application. 


This symposium is the work of experts in the field of fog, 
wear and foot care. It is a non-technical, general guide anj 
will therefore be welcomed by the general public as well x 
by teachers, welfare workers, and, in fact, all engaged j 
physical education. 


Better Teaching Through Testing. M. Gladys Scott ay 
Esther French. New York 18: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 Weg 
44th St., 1945. 247 pages, $2.50. 

Here the authors present a simplified discussion of testing 
procedures in non-technical language. There are carefully » 
lected tests of general motor ability, sports, fitness; suggestion 
for achievement charts; ratings on diving, dance, posture, am 
similar activities. They make the testing program of real in 
portance by showing its practical use and application. Ty 
book will serve us a reference for. teachers in the field and 
a text for college students. 


Tennis Made Easy. Lloyd Budge. New York 18: A. § 
Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., 1945. 126 pages, $1.25. 

The author, who is the brother of Don Budge, here present 
a simple, direct method of learning the fundamentals of tH 
game—the forehand, backhand, lob, serve, volley, and smath 
He illustrates the Eastern and Western grips and the prope 
footwork for all strokes. 

Fun on Horseback. Margaret Cabell Self. New York i 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., 1945. 224 pages, Sil 

This book suggests new ways and means by which the hors 
man’s pleasure in his favorite sport may be greatly increased 
It is divided into five sections: Breaking and Training t 
Colt, Games and Competitions, Riding on the Trail, Hunting 
with Bloodhounds, and Military Organizations. 


My Safety and First-Aid Book. Leslie W. Irwin. Chica 
16: Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 1945. 183 pagt 

This book on safety and first aid is for use in the mp 
elementary grades. In order to protect the pupil against healt 
hazards of today, a discussion of certain phases of hygiene li 
been included. . 








Conditioning Exercises for Girls and Women. Anne 
Duggan, Mary Ella Montague, and Abbie Rutledge. 
York 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., 1945. 
pages, $2.50. 


This practical volume of especially designed exercises 
help every girl and woman to keep fit and stay trim. Nine 
eight exercises based on principles of psychology, anatd 
Kinesiology, and physiology are analyzed with the addition 
illustrations and piano accompaniments. The book will 
value for both the teacher and the major student. 
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